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BULK FLOUR 
= ' MILLING COMPANY | 
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Here’s how you save money with 
Ihternationals 


BULK FLOUR DELIVERY 


a Elimination of container costs 
2. Reduction of flour handling costs 
3. Cleaner bakery at lower cost 


4, Reduction in flour loss 


International can deliver ‘‘Bakery-Proved” Flours to your plant by bulk flour truck and 
Airslide* rail car—at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling, 


talk with your International representative today. 


Ihternational 


OUR eA tiincG COMPANY 
emark GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


radem 


*Airslide, a trademark of the Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Penn 
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That’s what many quality-minded 


bakers are saying today. 


They like M-L-O because it gives 
them 


* relaxed and extensible doughs 


for better machining 
* reduced mixing time 
* faster pan proofing time 


sy: better loaf symmetry without 


wild breaks or rough shred 


* added softness 


leg 0 cased you Too will bay 


THE 


“For My Dough -it’s M-L-O” 


COMPANY 
742 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


_ 
73 Simcoe Street 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . -- 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


cookie and dough-up flour 


COOKIE KING 


CRACKER KIN G—cracke 
__ 100% soft wheat gr 


r sponge flour 

aham 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G— low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








flour 


of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours. 





wna l ss of America, Sue. 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 


5,000,000 Bu. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


“The Flour of the Nation” 














Y ANY standard of measurement, AMERICAN FLOURS 
mean top performance. Like America’s planes, famous 
throughout the world for quality construction, AMERICAN 


FLOURS’ reputation is founded on the choice of wheats superior 
for bread baking needs. Be sure... BUY AMERICAN! 


O 
arican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTAN, RANSAS 
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Bemis multiwalis 
are the way 
you want ’em... 


—sae 


ROUGH Outer Sheets— Bemis’ Ruf-Grip 
paper gives you non-skid stacking, safer ship- 
ping, easier handling. Available if you wish. 


and 


Smooth 





SMOOTH Inner Sheets— Bemis Multiwall 
Flour Bags have smooth inner sheets, give maxi- 
mum efficiency in dumping with minimum loss 
of flour and least consumption of time. Your 
baker customers appreciate this. 


You’re ahead when you pack and ship in Bemis 
Multiwalls. 


Bemis * 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 




















Small Paper Bags 
Bemilin (Dress Print) 
Cotton Bags Becote White Blue- 
Cotton Sheeting Bags lined Flour Bags 
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| PIKES PEAK J 
"Peak Performance 


BACKED BY 


Superior Service 
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Pikes Peak... 


The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY : 
Colorado Rockies 


General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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~ DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
en STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 





















OUR I-H WHEAT BUYERS who have had years of 
experience, our chemists who are experts in their field, 
J c J our laboratory technicians who are skilled bakers— 
all combine their efforts to select wheats with just the 








right baking characteristics. 
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THE 
WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 











E. OR GOOD old-fashioned sales appeal there is 
nothing like confidence in baking results that have been proved over 
the years. That’s why so many bakers call for KELLY’S FAMOUS 
year after year. And KELLY will never let them down. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WELLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Here at Commander-Larabee we chart a definite 
course, too—for every single flour we mill. 

First, the painstaking pre-milling analyses and test 
bakings of all grain samples . . . then the continuous 
checkups by each individual mill laboratory, 
covering every milling sequence. Plus the innumerable 
sample analyses of every Commander-Larabee mill’s 
production, not only by our own central control 
laboratory, but by the equally efficient testing 
laboratories of bakeries and the fine 

bakery service organizations laboratories as well. 


No wonder then, that more and more bakers all over 


America are relying on the Commander-Larabee fine 
family of flours to fulfill their exact baking specifications! 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS #¢ KANSAS CITY 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











Gathered in Atlantic City these bright fall days 
are 13,000 persons with something on their minds 
beside promenading on the 
Boardwalk. They are here to 
study the “new horizons” to- 
ward which the baking indus- 
try is striving. They may be 
bakers come to see new things 
and learn new ways; they may 
be the men who wish to sell 
baking the tools of its trade. 
Whoever they are, their per- 
sonal and business livelihood 
in the years to come will be 
dependent on the success of 
baked products among the 
consuming public. 

The degree to which the baking industry pros- 
pers, most forward-looking experts in the field 
agree, will depend on how well baking learns the 
lessons that have turned almost all industries to- 
ward peak profits and peak volume over the past 
decade. 

At the risk of naive oversimplification, bakers 
might be reminded that their market is increasing 
as rapidly as the market for homes and automo- 
biles—enough customers were sitting in high chairs 
this morning to hike bakers’ production 10% as 
soon as they quit throwing the bread on the 
floor (butter side down). 

* * s 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


Thoughts while promenading on the Boardwalk: 
Why is it that the coldest girls don’t get the mink coats? 
* « a2 


It is ironic that our customers, so diet con- 
scious that the consumption of lettuce, tomatoes 
and other salad vegetables has increased by one 
fifth in the past 30 years, have also boosted the 
use of fats and cooking oils by the same degree. 
Can’t you just see the club-woman ordering a 
chef’s salad, dousing it with Roquefort, yet horri- 
fied at the idea of using a little bread to help 
push? 

* * * 

We hope you will enjoy reading this first report of 
the convention of the American Bakers Assn. and the 
exposition of the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. It begins on page 12. 

You should have found this issue on your desk when 
you returned from Atlantic City. Next month there'll be 
lots of pictures. 

* : * 


How baking industry public relations activity 
can break down at the grass-roots level is shown 
in the following story, reproduced verbatim from 
the Oelwein, Iowa, Daily Register: 

“An answer to the ‘tasteless’ bread problem 
has been discovered by an enterprising miller,” 
according to Karl Behrens, owner of the Hub 
City Bakery. 

“The need for this has been brought out by 
millers all over the country who have become 
alarmed at the decreasing amount of bread being 
consumed by the average American family. 

“Mr. Behrens stated that this miller now has 
come up with a flour made flavorful by the 
addition of high grade Idaho potatoes. 

“The local bakery now is able to receive an 
ample supply of this new flour and has the bread 
available in both loaves and rolls.” 

* * - 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 
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Mr. Crumb... 














Trade Pulse 

















“Most ‘these-them-and-those’ customers we’ve 
ever had in one day.” 


Editorials... 


THE PROOF IS IN THE PUDDING 


Comments made by one speaker at the recent 
convention of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors invoked the ancient problem of why 
the bread made from our good wheat does not in- 
spire greater consumption, and at the same time 
raised the question—perhaps not too seriously— 
of whether or not we should make bread from 
the wheat we customarily ship abroad, and export 
the kind we keep for the use of the domestic 
baker. The speaker, James S. Schonberg of the 
Uhlmann Grain Co., said on these points: 


“Have you talked with your friends who have 
returned from trips to Europe? They all say the 
same about European bread and rolls. It is part 
of the regular diet—you don’t have to toast the 
bread; you eat it as is for breakfast. Toast in 
this country sells a lot of electrical appliances for 
industry. One of my friends returning from 
Europe by plane tells of a fellow traveller bring- 
ing back a suitcase of rolls to show friends the 
tastiness of the foreign product. I see on the 
Chicago Board of Trade men carrying home loaves 
of Mrs. So-and-So’s bread of special quality, and 
there are others like my miller friend who tells 
of carrying home his favorite bread from a res- 
taurant when he eats out. All of us eat more 
wheat when we get the tasty fresh rolls. Can we 
do something about the flavor of our store bread? 


“Farmers grow the kind of wheat the bakers 
want. They grow this in addition to the wheat 
grown for Uncle Sam, which he buys and stores. 
Bakers readily pay 50¢ a bushel more than ordi- 
nary wheat for special kinds of wheat necessary 
for their style of mixing in the preparation of 
making bread. This is wheat of strong protein 
content. Agricultural colleges and crop improve- 
ment associations in their educational programs 
have encouraged farmers to produce these va- 
rieties of wheat. The baking trade wants more 
of it. It conforms to the standards set by the 
consumers of the final product. This is not the 
kind of wheat which we ship to our foreign friends 
—they buy the wheat of ordinary grade, much 
of which our millers reject in production of flour 
for domestic distribution.” 


Taste appeal, the pudding proof — suggests 
that it isn’t wholly a matter of the kind of wheat, 
but of what the baker does with it when he takes 
it from his bin in the form of flour. Mr. Schon- 
berg’s anxiety, at any rate, goes far enough to 
lead him to this question: “Is there room for an 
educational program to eat more bread of a dif- 
ferent texture and flavor?” 


JOHN J. DEVLIN has taken over the duties of 
general sales manager for the Wassell Bakery, 
Inc., Philadelphia. Mr. Devlin had been affiliated 
with Fleischmann’s Vienna Model Bakery, Phila- 
delphia. His former position has been taken over 
by WARREN B. CAMPBELL, formerly with Sun- 
roc Refrigeration Co. 


ORA L. WARD, who has been general 
manager of the General Baking Co. in 
Jamestown, N.Y., for the past three years, 
has been transferred to the sales depart- 
ment in the Buffalo plant. Mr. Ward form- 
erly. was in the Syracuse, N.Y., plant for 
29 years. 


E. BURKE GIBLIN was recently appointed 
general manager of the Walter Baker Chocolate 
and Cocoa Division of General Foods Corp., White 
Plains, N.Y. He will be located at the division’s 
headquarters in Dorchester, Mass. Mr. Giblin 
joined General Foods in 1946 and was most re- 
cently assistant manager of the Walter Baker 
division. 

CURTIS F. PARKER, JR., sales man- 
ager of Bell Bakeries, Inc., Winston-Salem, 

N.C., has been named plant manager. 


The Pollock Paper Corp. has announced the 
appointment of MAURICE D. SMITH as sales 
manager, northern division, at Columbus. 


ROBERT HEAPS, formerly city sales 
manager for Continental Baking Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash., has been named general sales 
manager for Continental’s Inland Empire 
territory. Mr. Heaps joined the company 
in 1940. 


KENNETH F. FROELICH was appointed 
executive vice president of Halter’s Pretzels, Inc., 
Canton, Ohio, effective Oct. 1. Mr. Froelich pre- 
viously was vice president and general manager 
of Canton Containers, Inc. 


SOLOMON EPSTEIN, executive vice 
president of Emulsol Chemical Corp., divi- 
sion of Witco Chemical Co., has been named 
general manager of the company. DR. 
CHARLES FUCHS, formerly chief chemist 
of Emulsol, has been elected to position of 
vice president in charge of research and 
development. 


SHELBY ROBERT, JR., head of the merchan- 
dising methods section, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, joined 
the staff of the American Dairy Assn.’s research 
department Oct. 1, it was announced by LESTER 
J. WILL, general manager. 


Four promotions at Mississippi’s Hardin’s 
Bakeries Management Corp. have been 
announced. R. E. NORTH has been named 
vice chairman of the board. D. B. WHITE 
has been promoted to the post of vice 
president in charge of engineering. W. W. 
FARMER has been named vice president 
in charge of production, and A. B. HEAR- 
RON becomes general sales manager. 
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Wisconsin Bakers Urged to Promote 
Bread Consumption as Well as Brands 


MILWAUKEE—Bakers were urged 
to concentrate bread sales efforts not 
only on their brands but likewise pro- 
mote consumption of bread industry- 
wise by selling its taste appeal, appe- 
tite appeal and nutrition, at the gold- 
en anniversary convention of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Assn. here. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president, Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., remind... the Wis- 
consin bakers that the “field is wide 
open for building now in a neglected 
area of selling” in the baking in- 
dustry. He said bakers have an ob- 
ligation to build a greater accept- 
ance for bread, to build on its great 
value in the diet and not concentrate 
entirely on building brand names. 
Other industries such as the dairy, 
citrus and meat people have in- 
creased a greater demand through 
a drive based wholly on nutrition 
education, Mr. Kelley said. 

Mr. Kelley entitled his talk, “Past, 
Present and Future” in keeping with 
the Wisconsin’s group golden anni- 
versary convention. 

While forecasts predict another de- 
cline in per capita consumption of 
wheat flour in the U.S., Mr. Kelley 
said that, ‘““‘The baking business is not 
losing ground. Volume reports reach- 
ing our office in Chicago show we 
are holding ahead of last year and 
well ahead of the 1947 level, which 
we use as a base.” 

Advances in output and efficiency 
are the only things which have en- 
abled the baker to keep up with 
tremendous increases in cost of pro- 
duction, Mr. Kelley said. He added: 

“Based on 1940 prices, the price 
at which the wholesale baker is sell- 
ing bread is up 118%, which sounds 
like a very broad increase. 

“And while the price of bread has 
gone up that much, the baker’s costs 
have gone up much more. Flour is up 
175% from 1940; shortening is up 
179%. The hourly wage rate of bak- 


ers has gone from 59¢ to $1.21, an ad- 
vance of 205%. 

“Wrapping labor has moved up 
242%. The figures we collected 
showed that the average weekly 
route sales average is up 175% com- 
pared with 1940, but the salesman’s 
compensation on those same routes 
has gone up 219%. 

There are other increases, such as 
more than 80% increase in freight 
rates, an 86% increase in dry milk 
and a 56% increase in wrapping pa- 
per. Utilities are up, and I suspect 
you are aware that taxes are up. 

“And how about the baker profit? 
{s it up? The answer is very obvious. 
The baker today is operating on his 
usual 3% net profit. In some cases 
it may be 3.2% and in others 2.7%. 
As a matter of fact, there are some 
operations where there is no profit 
these days. 

Brew Fermentation 


Another speaker, Dr. John A. Ma- 
selli, Fleischmann Laboratories, 
Standard Brands, Inc., discussed 
“Brew Fermentation.” He said: 

“The brew fermentation process 
today is technically a modified ver- 
sion of methods that were used many 
years ago. Success of the present 
version is based on a greater knowl- 
edge of the biochemical processes 
involved in fermentation and the 
availability of yeast of uniform high 
quality which together permit bet- 
ter control of the brew and the fin- 
ished bread. 

“Staling rate studies have _ indi- 
cated that over a 72-hour period the 
degree of firming of brew bread is 
equal to that of sponge-dough bread. 
The quality of commercially prepared 
brew bread has been shown in several 
instances to be equal to that of 
commercially prepared sponge-dough 
bread. The variety of goods being 
commercially made by brew process 
at present include rye, 


white, Vienna, whole wheat, and 


y 


gr 
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SALUTE TO BAKING INDUSTRY—Officials of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. 


were guests of honor during intermission on the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Com- 
pany’s Saturday Night Theatre on TV. The huge birthday cake, nearly 6 ft. 
high, marked the association’s golden anniversary. Lighting the candles on 
the cake is Theatre host Jack Brand. The Schlitz guests were (left to right): 
Hugo Bomberg, president of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn.; Joseph 
Vann, president of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., and Fred H. Laufenburg, 


executive secretary of the state group. 


sweet rye, - 


raisin bread, and rolls, coffee cakes, 
buns, Danish pastry and doughnuts,” 
Dr. Maselli said. 

Ralph E. Manewal, bakery produc- 
tion consultant, Fleischmann Divis- 
ion, Standard Brands, followed with 
a talk on “Practical Commercial Ap- 
plication of the Brew Process.” 

“Is the Retail Baker Going to 
Follow the Trend to Self-Service?” 
was the title of a talk by W. E. Van- 
diver, National Cash Register Co. 
The progress of self-service for bak- 
eries and bakery departments was 
summarized by Mr. Vandiver. 

Bakers and allied tradesmen gath- 
ered Sept. 11 for a get-acquainted 
party at the Plankinton Hotel and 
on the following morning the Wis- 
consin klour & Bakers Allied Trades 
Assn. sponsored a breakfast. The 
president of the group, Ray Pinczk- 
owski, Ph. Orth Co., was in charge. 
Main speaker during the program 
following the breakfast was Lloyd 
Larson, sports editor, Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Another Sept. 12 highlight was a 
talk on’ “Give Your Packages Appe- 
tite Appeal,” by John M. Tindall, as- 
sociate director, Waxed Paper Mer- 
chandising Council. A session for re- 
tail bakers was held on the after- 
noon of Sept. 12, with the Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Assn. sponsoring the 
program. 

Officers Reelected 

At the board of governors’ meet- 
ing on Sept. 13, the entire slate of 
governors and officers were delegated 
to serve another year in office. They 
are: 

President Joseph Vann, Vann’s 
Pastry Shop, Milwaukee; first vice 
president, Ben A Pfefferle, Elm Tree 
Baking Co., Appleton; second vice 
president, Hugo Bomberg, Bomberg’s 
Bakery, West Allis; Executive Secre- 
tary, Fred H. Laufenburg, Milwau- 
kee; treasurer, Fred W. Poehlmann, 
Poehlmann Baking Co. Milwaukee. 


District No. 1: Al Johnson, DeLuxe 
Bakery, Eau Claire; Harold Sievert, 
Ninth Ward Bakery, Eau Claire. 

District No. 2: Harry Conlon, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay; P. 
A. Pfefferle, Elm Tree Baking Co., 
Appleton; Frank Vann, Vann’s Model 
Bakery, Green Bay. 

District No. 3: Don O’Day, Kappus 
Bakery, Inc., Racine; Christ Olesen, 
O-H Bakery, Racine; Lewis G. Parr, 
Mrs. Karl’s Bakeries, Inc., Milwau- 
kee; George Pinahs, Pinahs Pastries, 
Milwaukee; W. A. Rose, Rose Bak- 
ery, Burlington; Stanley Hauski, 
Charlotte’s Pastry Shop, Milwaukee; 
Lorenz Rippel, Rippel’s Home Bak- 
ery, Milwaukee. 

District No. 4: John Ammon, Mon- 
roe Bakery, Monroe; William A. 
Degner, Elroy Bakery, Elroy; Albert 
O. Divall, Purity Bakery. 


District No. 5: Richard Hoyler, 
Hoyler & Baur, Inc., Escanaba, 
Mich.; Frank Thurner, Thurner’s 


Quality Bakery, Calumet, Mich. 

House - to - House representative: 
Robert Hoffman, Omar, Inc., Mil- 
waukee. 

Members-at-large: Fred W. Poehl- 
mann, Jos. Poehlmann Baking Co., 
Milwaukee; E. J. Petrowski, Land-O- 
Lakes Bakers, Inc., Wausau; M. A. 
Maloney, Bohemian Baking Co., Inc., 
Green Bay; A. F. Boettcher (allied 
representative) National Yeast Corp. 
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New Jersey Bakers 


Announce Program 


ASBURY PARK, N.J. — The New 
Jersey Bakers Board of Trade will 
mix business with pleasure at its 
37th annual convention and meeting, 
to be held here Oct. 29-31 at the 
Berkeley-Carteret Hotel. 

Featured attraction will be a bak- 
ers’ decorative art exhibit called 
“Baker’s Art on Parade.” There will 
be three competitive classes, with 
three prizes awarded in each class. 
Class 1 will be open, with expert 
decorators or instructors eligible. 
Cakes decorated by retail bakers or 
employees of New Jersey retail bak- 
ers may be entered in Class 2. Class 3 
is for New Jersey school students or 
apprentices. 

Single layers, tier cakes, replicas, 
sugarwork and other decorative work 
may be entered. Only non-perishable 
materials must be used for decora- 
tions. 

Those wishing to enter should make 
applicaton to Joseph Gratzel, chair- 
man of the “Baker’s Art” exhibit, 474 
Cedar Lane, Teaneck, N.J., mention- 
ing the class of entry. All entries 
will be subject to committee’s ap- 
proval. Cakes must be delivered to 
the convention on or before 7 p.m., 
Oct. 29, and registered with the ex- 
hibit’s committee for prize eligibility. 

The convention will be keynoted by 
George N. Graf, general manager of 
Quality Bakers of America. Mr. Graf 
will address the bakers during the 
Oct. 31 morning session. 

Walter Jacobi, vice president of 
Ebinger Baking Co., New York, will 
be guest speaker at the luncheon 
session that same day. He will also 
be on a panel featuring audience par- 
ticipation, which is scheduled to fol- 
low his talk. 

The “practical” side of the three- 
day convention will begin Oct. 30. 
Uniforms for retail salesgirls will be 
modeled in a style show. Following 
will be a visual presentation of ‘Mer- 
chandising Magic” by Roberta Lamb, 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc. 

Fred A. Grimmig, Jacques Pastry 
Shop, Miami Beach, will demonstrate 
several varieties of his famous tea 
cookies, miniature pastries, yeast 
sweet goods icings and doughnuts. 
The products will be displayed and 
formulas given. A  question-and- 
answer session will follow. 

Other speakers will be State As- 
semblyman Charles W. Kraus of 
Bergen County and N. J. Secretary of 
State Edward J. Patten. 


Several social activities have been 

scheduled on the tentative program, 
according to Hubert Berchem, NJBBT 
president. The Allied Trades will 
again sponsor a “Saturday Night 
Roundup” on Oct. 29. A cocktail hour, 
buffet supper, dancing and entertain- 
ment are included. 
* An afternoon tea will be held Oct. 
30 through the courtesy of the Berke- 
ley-Carteret Hotel. A “Cocktail 
Friendship Hour” and the “President's 
Candlelight Banquet and Ball’ will 
climax the social events on Oct. 30, 
also. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK—Continental Baking 
Co. declared a quarterly dividend of 
50 cents on the common shares, which 
was payable Oct. 1 to stock of record 
Sept. 16. It paid 45¢ in previous quar- 
ters. The company also declared 4 
stock dividend of 10% on common 
shares, payable Oct. 19 to stock of 
record Sept. 30. No stock dividend 
was paid last year. 
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NO TOOTH DECAY 
LINK FOUND 


NEW YORK — Sugar Research 
Foundation has spent more than a 
quarter of a million dollars in grants 
for independent scientific studies of 
dental caries and “there have been 
no conclusive findings to date,” Neil 
Kelly, vice president, reported to the 
New England Retail Confectioners’ 
Assn. meeting in Boston. “The prob- 
lem still remains exceedingly com- 
plex,” he told the candy dealers. He 
said that the sugar industry will not 
relax in its efforts in dental caries 
research and Called attention to the 
foundation’s current investigations at 
Tufts College school of medicine un- 
der Dr. R. S. Manly. 





Philadelphia Group 
Wins Marshall Cup 


WERNERSVILLE, PA.—The “Lee 
Marshall Cup II’”’ was won here at 
Galen Hall Sept. 17 by the Phila- 
delphia Bakers Club at its annual 
outing. 

The Quaker City bakers, captained 
by Harold Muller-Thym, won the 
golf tournament with a score of 23. 
The New York Bakers Club trailed 
the winners this year with 21. 

A. C. McDowell captained the 
Central Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
to third place, scoring 191%. Pitts- 
burgh baker groups tallied 15 and 
the Baltimore Bakers Club com- 
pleted the list of contenders at 11%. 

Golfing reigned at the Sept. 16-18 
outing. Friday golfers took part in 
the “Doughmixer” Kickers Handicap. 
Team and non-team golfers partici- 
pated in the Sept. 17 “Quaker” Kick- 
ers Handicap. Several prizes were 
awarded in both matches. 

An old fashioned country Dutch 
clambake, complete with bibs, was 
held Sept. 16. A “Break the Ice” 
party followed with singing, dancing 
and entertainment. 

On the afternoon of Sept. 17 a 
card patty for the ladies preceded 
a cocktail party, hosted by the Phila- 
delphia Bakers. The Marshall Cup 
presentation and other golf awards 
took place at the banquet. A floor 
show and dancing ended activities. 

No formal program was planned 
for the outing’s final day. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Continental Moves to 
Buy Frozen Food Firm 


NEW YORK—Negotiations for the 
purchase of the Morton Packing Co., 
Louisville, were announced Sept. 29 
by R. Newton Laughlin, president 
of Continental Baking Co. 

He referred to the proposed acqui- 
sition as another step in Continen- 
tal’s continuing diversification pro- 
gram. 

Morton is a major packer of frozen 
meat and fruit pies. During the past 
year it has widened agressively its 
product line and marketing territory. 


W. F. Gosnell Accepts 
General Baking Duties 


ROCHESTER, MINN.—W. F. Gos- 
nell, former secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the Rochester 
(Minn.) Bread Co., has accepted a 
position as a consultant for the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., New York City. 

Mr. Gosnell helped organize the 
Rochester Bread Co. when he came 
here in 1927, and was with the con- 
cern until he sold his interest in June. 
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New York Bakers 
Club to Meet Oct. 20 


RYE, N.Y.—The New York Bakers 
Club had its ranks strengthened by 
election of several new members at 
the Sept. 22 outdoor meeting here at 
Apawamis Golf Club. 


Total attendance numbered 85, 
with 60 participating in golf. Golf 
winners in Class A were W. C. Dun- 
can, Wm. C. Duncan & Co., Inc., first 
prize; and Andrew C. Hislop, Fabri- 
con Products, second prize. Ellsworth 
L. Timberman, Continental Baking 
Co., took first prize in Class B, while 
Nathan R. Rogers emerged second 
prizewinner after tying Morris Mes- 
sing of Messing Bakeries, Inc. Class 
C first prize was taken by William E. 
Derrick, William E. Derrick Co., and 
second prize went to Glenn R. Gris- 
singer, Read Standard Corp. 

Philip H. Cass, Continental Baking 
Co., won the Kickers Prize for mem- 
bers after tying J. Robert Kitchen, 
Nashua Corp. Guest prize was also a 
tie between F. Kleiger, guest of Ben 
Rous, Federal Carton Corp., and R. 
Thomas, guest of Wallace B. Spiel- 
man, J. B. E. Olson Corp., with Mr. 
Kleiger as winner. 

Mr. Hislop won the dinner prize 
and Harry Rosenblatt, Standard 
Brands, Inc., won a set of golf irons. 

The meeting was held through 
courtesy of G. Faunce, Jr., Conti- 
nental Baking Co.; A. M. Grean, Jr., 
Ward Baking Co.; and J. A. Lee, 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

The club’s final outdoor meeting of 
the season will be held at the Ridge- 
wood (N.J.) Golf Club on Oct. 20 
through the courtesy of John J. Ben- 
nett, National Yeast Corp. 
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Army Bread Enrichment Issue 


Resolved; 6% Milk Still Debated 


WASHINGTON—Enrichment pro- 
visions and a specification of 6% non- 
fat dry milk in U.S. Army bread pro- 
duced an exchange of varying opin- 
ions between the office of the quarter- 
master general of the U.S. and in- 
dustry spokesmen. 

The Army recently issued specifi- 
cations for bread which include a 
requirement of 6 lb. of nonfat dry 
milk solids per 100 lb. of flour. 

An original specification included 
in a tentative draft of a so-called 
“purchase description” stated that all 
white bread and rolls, whole wheat, 
part wheat, rye and raisin bread, 
offered for sale to the Army, would 
have to meet enrichment regulations. 
It is now understood that the Army 
will agree to enrichment only on 
white bread and rolls. 

The latest indication from the 
quartermaster general, Maj. Gen. 
Kester L. Hastings, is that the Army 
expects to stand by its recent order 
under which commercial white bread 
purchased for military establishments 
must contain not less than 6% of 
nonfat dry milk solids. 

Gen. Hastings reportedly made a 
vigorous presentation of the Army’s 
position. The Food Service Branch 
of the U.S. Quartermaster Corps has 
been concerned about the fact that 
there has been no change in bread 
specifications since 1937, it is claimed. 
Staff members insist that it is Army 
policy to supply the Armed Forces 
with the highest quality of baked 
bread obtainable. While conceding 





Donut Month Promotion Begins 


Bakers across the nation are join- 
ing in the yearly October Donut 
Month promotion now underway. 

Backed up by the endorsement of 
Mrs. America, the 27th annual pro- 
motion of the doughnut is getting 
widespread support from the press, 
radio, TV, window and in-store dis- 
plays. Doughnut Corporation of 


America is spearheading the drive, 
assisted by the Bakers of America 
Program, American Dairy Assn., Cof- 
fee Institute, and other enterprises. 

Halloween, which provides a na- 
tural tie-in for doughnut promotion, 
presents an excellent opportunity for 
increased sales of this, and other 
bakery products, according to leaders 
of the Donut Month promotion. 








oS 


CHANGE OF SCENERY—New meeting place of the Metropolitan (New 


York) Bakery Production Club, Inc., is Schrafft’s Restaurant, 220 West 57th 
St., New York City. Shown above are some of the 90 members and guests 
attending the first meeting of the season held at Schrafft’s Sept. 12. Speakers 
were R. W. Gillespie, president of National Glaco Chemical Corp. and Robert 
Schaegel, Reeds Standard Corp. Mr. Gillespie presented a slide-illustrated 
talk on uses of silicones and glace for pans. Mr. Schaegel’s subject was greas- 
ing. The group’s next meeting is scheduled for Oct. 17. 


that the average commerc'al !o2f may 
be only slightly over 4%, army 
spokesmen have claimed that enough 
bread is being made with 6% to 


justify specifying it. They have also 
emphasized that this level has the en- 
dorsement of the Food ahd Nutrition 
Board of the National Research 
Council, and that this formula has 
been used in garrison bread since 
1942. 

John T. McCarthy, chairman, na- 
tional affairs committee, American 
Bakers Assn., has criticized this speci- 
fication as unfair and unrealistic, de- 
claring that recent surveys indicate 
an average use of a little better than 
4%. 

Mr. McCarthy’s letter to 
Hastings states in part: 

“A recently issued Army specifica- 
tion for bread includes a requirement 
for 6 Ib. of nonfat dry milk solids 
per 100 lb. of flour. 

“The results of this specification 
mean that the bakers of most of the 
freely demanded bread in the U.S. 
will find their leading products unac- 
ceptable to the Armed Services. 

“We believe this specification is un- 
fair and unrealistic, perhaps even not 
in accordance with the methods un- 
der which the Armed Services func- 
tion in the purchase of common use 
items, in that it requires a change 
in customary trade practices without 
any indication of conditions or facts 
which justify such demand for change. 
We believe, on the basis of the best 
nutritional advice available to us, that 
commercial enriched white bread pro- 
vides all known nutrients required for 
use in the garrison rations. 

“Most bakers in large scale pro- 
duction use less than 6 lb. of nonfat 
dry milk solids per 100 lb. of flour 
(recent surveys indicated 4+ Ib. per 
100 lb. of flour). Problems in the 
manufacture of bread and experience 
with consumer acceptance of our 
product dictate this formula—not the 
economies of the cost of the addi- 
tional milk. 

“The new requirement by the 
Quartermaster Corps will necessitate 
special dough batches and breaks in 
the production schedule to allow for 
separation of the special bread and 
distortion of time schedules to allow 
for slower fermentation and baking 
time of such special batches. This is 
certain to cause an increase in the 
bid prices for bread and may even 
make it impossible for the Armed 
Services to obtain small orders or im- 
mediate needs for emergency require- 
ments. 

“With the diversified dietary pro- 
vided for all members of the Armed 
Services, it is not necessary that 
bread should be made a carrier of 
nutritional values over and above the 
standards of identity now in existence 
for enriched white bread.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Deer Park Baking 


Opens Eastern Plant 


HAMMONTON, N.J.—The Deer 
Park Baking Co., operating plants in 
St. Louis and Los Angeles, has 
opened a plant at Hammonton, N.J. 

Owner and operator of the bakery 
is John H. Thee. An 80-ft. conveyor 
oven is being installed in the new 
plant here, as well as a large walk-in 
refrigerator. Proposed expansion will 
call for a work staff of 100 persons, 
it has been reported. 


Gen. 
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Big Turnout Stamps Lively ABA Meeting, 
Impressive Baking Exhibits as Successful 


Atlantic City, N.J., Exhibition Called "Finest"; Over 13,000 Persons Attend as Industry Pledges to 
Seek and Attain "New Horizons"; Dire Need for Nutrition Education of Consumer Cited 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. The at- 
tention of the baking trade turned 
to Atlantic City, N.J., during the first 
week of October for an impressive 
“show” staged by and for bakers 
and allied tradesmen. 

Over 13,000 persons gathered in 
Convention Hall to see what many 
observers called the finest exhibit of 
baking equipment and services ever 
arranged. 

The “show” was the annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers 
Assn. and the 1955 Baking Industry 
Exhibition which was backed by the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of 
the ABA, provided the keynote as he 
emphasized the new products and in- 
formation available which would en- 
able the baking industry to reach the 
“new horizons” which are its goals. 

The array of exhibits on the latest 
equipment, materials and _ services 
gathered under the sponsorship of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. will provide the baker with the 
aids to better baked foods and more 
efficient methods of operation, Mr. 
Kelley said. 

In discussions and addresses 
throughout the meeting, it was em- 
phasized that all branches of the in- 
dustry are aware of their problems 
and are beginning to solve them. 

Boldly answering part of a prob- 
lem plaguing the industry, Mr. Kelley 
said the problem of “cheap bread” 
from chain stores can be solved “in 
only two ways—some kind of legal 
action, or to create such a demand 
for our products that we eventually 
change the thinking of top chain 


store management so that our prod- 
ucts are given satisfactory display 
and are allowed to sell.” 
“Advertised brands are still pre- 
ferred by the customer and will sell 
in spite of a price differential if 





given a fair chance.” Mr. Kelley em- 
phasized that the first solution is 
“impractical and inadvisable,” with 
the second approach not an easy 
answer but perhaps better “for the 
long pull.” 

“Many bakers are totally ignorant 
of the fact that wheat flour consump- 
tion is at a new all time low, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. They are also unaware that 
cheap bread is cutting heavily into 
sales,” Mr. Kelley said. 

Some bakers are unaware that 
everybody believes bread is fatten- 
ing, that no woman who wants a 
girlish figure would consider includ- 
ing enriched bread in a reducing diet; 
that the only way to sell bread to 
such a person is to put on the mar- 
ket a bread which is advertised as 
low-calorie, to trick the woman into 
using it. 

“Unaware of these facts, these bak- 
ers designed a beautiful campaign of 
advertising common, ordinary, en- 
riched white bread for use in the re- 
ducing diet. Since they did not know 
the facts, all they did was sell more 
bread. 

“These bakers have no monopoly 
on ideas. They have the same com- 
petition that you and I have in our 





CONVENTION COVERAGE 


Convention coverage of the Am- 
erican Bakers Assn. and the 1955 
Baking Industry Exposition at At- 
lantic City was provided by the fol- 
lowing members of the American 
Baker staff: Frank W. Cooley, Jr., 
and W. E. Lingren of the Minne- 
apolis office, Henry S. French of the 
Chicago office, and George W. Potts 
and Walter C. Smith of the New 
York office. 





ABA CONVENTION SCENES—Some of the personalities who played promi- 
nent roles during the American Bakers Assn. convention and Baking Industry 
Exposition at Atlantic City, NJ., are shown in the pictures above. At the 
left are shown Sen. John Bricker (R., Ohio), convention speaker; Paul S. 
Willis, president, Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., also a convention 
speaker; Lewis G. Graeves, president, Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 








bakeries. They have just gone ahead 
on sound, hard-hitting promotional 
and advertising campaigns which 
have brought results.” 


Dentists to Be Included 

Mr. Kelley emphasized the work 
of the Bakers of America Program, 
the consumer service department of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
and its field staff in educating: bak- 
ers as well as consumers on the basic 
excellence and nutritional desirability 
of their products. He reviewed the 
advertising campaign directed to 
medical men, and mentioned that the 
program would be broadened next 
year to include dentists. 

The campaign will point out the 
importance of enrichment in dental 
care and will emphasize that white 
bread has no adverse effect whatever 
on dental health. 

Mr. Kelley also said the bakers’ 
television films have been used on 
nearly three fourths of the TV sta- 
tions now operating. Three more 
films are ready for delivery. These 
animated films will tell the stories 
of thiamine, niacin and riboflavin. 

Touching on the high and continu- 
ously higher labor costs and fair 
trade practices which are plaguing 
bakers, Mr. Kelley spent a good part 
of his talk on the dire need for nutri- 
tion education. A booklet is being 
prepared showing the many fine tes- 
timonials to enriched bread made 
during the past 15 years, he said, to 
aid in the promotion of bread in 
general. 

“We believe children naturally like 
bread,” Mr. Kelley said. “We think 
adults also naturally like bread and 
other bakery foods. They will eat 
large quantities of these products un- 
less they are discouraged from doing 
so by parents or teachers in the case 
of children. 


pia es 


“Adults are influenced by quacks 
and food faddists and the obesity 
campaign tends to indicate that bread 
is more fattening than other foods 
which, of course, is wholly false. A 
calorie is a calorie, wherever it is 
found. 

“Only last June, Dr. Bob Harris 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology made the public statement 
that green and yellow vegetables are 
no longer necessary in the balanced 
diet if two or three slices of enriched 
bread are eaten at each meal. 

“Now, Dr. Harris is not recom- 
mending the elimination of green and 
yellow vegetables from your meal. If 
you like them, eat them. But most 
children and adults would rather have 
bread and a spread, especially if they 
are convinced that bread is a good 
protein food and a fine source of vita- 
mins and minerals. It is a good 
source of usable protein, in fact a 
good substitute for green and yellow 
vegetables. 

“Yet how many mothers or teach- 
ers know this and how many would 
believe it if they heard it?” the 
speaker asked. 


Positive Thinking Necessary 

“We must change the thinking of 
the mother and the educator from 
either a negative or a neutral point 
of view, to a positive point of view. 
We’ve got to arrive at the point 
where we will hear in every home 
the words, ‘Johnny, eat another slice 
of bread. It’s good for you’.” 

“In order to do this, we must not 
only continue, we must expand the 
work of the consumer service depart- 
ment, the test kitchen, the field staff, 
the work with educators, our public 
relations drive, in every possible way. 

“The industry can help,” Mr. Kelley 
said, “by: 1. A job should be done in 
the grade schools—a far more reach- 
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ington, outgoing chairman of the ABA, and E. E. Kelley, Jr., president, ABA. 


In the center picture, Mr. Graeves is holding the clock given him as a testi 
monial and receiving the admiring attention of his daughter, Mts. Donald RB. 
Weber. In the right picture, R. L. Nafziger, president, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., newly-elected chairman of the ABA, is at the rostrum while Mr. 
Graeves prepares to present him with a scroll bearing 700 names of well 
wishers on his fiftieth anniversary in the baking business. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER'S CONVENTION REPORT - 
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R. L. Nafziger 
Chairman 


ing campaign than we are now doing, 
starting in about the fourth grade. 

2. Bakers in their own advertising 
and in their own way, telling our 
story. Whether it is newspaper, bill- 
board, point of sale posters, radio or 
television, it should include some 
strong statements that tell the nutri- 
tion story. 

“Why is it that each one of us, when 
we advertise a specialty bread, talk 
about its great nutritional value? 
Why is it we stress the non-fattening 
angle of such loaves? Obviously we 
must think that that is the strongest 
possible appeal. 

“Well if that is true, why not use 
the same story on our most important 
loaf, the loaf that is the backbone 
of the entire industry—enriched white 
bread? “It is the loaf preferred 10 to 
one to any other single loaf. It is our 
one real production item. And above 
all, it is the one product that has 
the best story to tell,” Mr. Kelley 
concluded. 

Preceding Mr. Kelley on the pro- 
gram was Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn., who also sounded the call to 
all bakers to do their part in empha- 
sizing the nutritional story baking 
has the right to tell. 

“Gains in production from this 
point on must result from a growing 
population and building a greater use 
for our products,” Mr. Graeves said. 
‘The rapid expansion of the industry 
has slowed.” 

The ABA chairman predicted “a 
bright light of success and prosper- 
ity’ if baking combines sound busi- 
Ness practices with constructive, 
hard hitting selling and merchandis- 
ing plans. He said the population in- 
@ease will provide the nation with 
agreater market than has ever been 
anticipated. 

“The trend of our industry, as we 
move toward our new horizon, can be 





CHICAGO IS 1956 
ABA SITE 


The 1956 convention of the Ameri- 
tan Bakers Assn. will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago Oct. 13-17, 
by action of the board of governors 
of the ABA, meeting in Atlantic City. 
The board of governors will hold its 
next meeting at The Homestead, Hot 

Va., on April 17-18. 
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John F. Schaible 
First Vice President 


either up or down,” he said. “The de- 
termining factor in how we build is 
whether the baker has reached ma- 
turity in his thinking.” 

John E. Morrill, Union Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill., president of the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers Assn., 
appeared on the program to back- 
ground the formation of the exposi- 
tion, largest undertaking of the bak- 
ing industry, and to pay tribute to 
the cooperation which assembled the 
gigantic display. 

Food Industry Growth Predicted 

The nation’s food industry can 
achieve sales increases of nearly 
25% by 1960 and almost 50% by 
1965, Paul S. Willis, president of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America 
predicted. 

He estimated that by 1960 the in- 
dustry can be selling $17 billion 
more food than at present and that 
by 1965 the figure could reach $30 
billion more. Total food sales this 
current year are estimated at $66 
billion; in 1965—$96 billion. 

He said that the vast growth po- 
tential can be realized if, among oth- 
er advances, the food industry will 
continue frequent introduction of ex- 
cellent new products, expand its ef- 
forts to sell the public on good nu- 
trition, and find ways of making mar- 





E. E. Kelley, Jr. 
President 


THE AMERICAN BAKE 


j="! 
Jake Golman 
Second Vice President 


keting methods even more efficient. 

“The record is clear that the ele- 
ment of newness—new products, new 
‘built-in services,’ new packages, new 
promotions—has been a vital factor 
in the food industry’s past growth,” 
he said. “It has become characteris- 
tic of the American people in all their 
buying to right away want new prod- 
ucts, however good the old products 
may be.” 
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William M. Clemens 
Treasurer 


Mr. Willis pointed out that under 
the impact of constant introduction 
of new products, retail food store 
sales alone have grown from $19 bil- 
lion 10 years ago to $44 billion today. 
“At least one third of today’s grocery 
department sales are items that did 
not exist 10 years ago or were there 
in only token quantities,” Mr. Willis 
said, and added that still another one 

(Continued on page 48) 


R. L. Nafziger, E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
To Lead American Bakers Assn. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—R. L. Naf- 
ziger, Los Angeles, president of Inter- 
state Bakeries, was elected chairman 
of the American Bakers Assn. during 
the annual convention in Atlantic 
City. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., Lakeland, Fla., 
president of Butter Krust Bakeries, 
was elected for the third time as 
president of the association. 

Other officers chosen were: First 
vice president, John F. Schaible, 
Schaible’s Bakery, Inc., Easton, Pa.; 
second vice president, Jake Golman, 
Oak Cliff Bakeries, Dallas, Texas; 
treasurer, William Clemens, Trausch 


Harold Fiedler 
Secretary 





Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa; secre- 
tary, Harold Fiedler, Chicago. Mr. 
Golman, Mr. Clemens and Mr. Fied- 
ler were reelected. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee elected by the board of governors 
are: 

Thomas Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, 
Detroit; F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N.J.; J. W. 
Carence, Campbell-Taggart Associat- 
ed Bakeries, Dallas, Texas; L. E. 
Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, Ill.; W. J. Coad, Jr., Omar, 
Inc., Omaha, Neb.; Albert Gordon, 
Gordon Bread Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
R. Newton Laughlin, Continental 
Baking Co., New York, N.Y.; Gerard 
R. Williams, Williams Baking Co., 
Scranton, Pa.; Arthur Vos, Jr., Mack- 
lem Baking Co., Denver, Colo., and 
Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. Schneider 
Baking Co., Washington, D.C. 

Governors-at-large elected were: 
C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Chicago; 
J. W. Carence; Stanley Langendorf, 
Langendorf United Bakeries, San 
Francisco, Cal.; John Cooper, Gordon 
Baking Co., Detroit; E. P. Mead, 
Mead’s Bakery, Inc., Amarillo, Texas; 
Ross D. Miller, Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia; C. J. Patterson, C. J. 
Patterson Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Tracy C. Weltmer, Columbia Baking 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Lloyd Feuchten- 
berger, Jr., Betsy Ross Bakeries, 
Bluefield, W.Va.,-and Edward Mills, 
Van de Kamp’s Holland-Dutch Bak- 
ers, Inc., Los Angeles. 

Majority members of the board of 
directors of the American Institute of 
Baking are E. L. Southwick, Farm 
Crest Bakeries, Detroit; Daniel J. 
Uhrig, American Bakeries Co., Chi- 
cago, and Arthur Vos, Jr. 
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Problems of Five-Day Week, Route Selling 


Hold Attention of Wholesale Bread Branch 


Wholesalers are deciding to live 
with the five-day week and discussed 
several methods of growing used to 
it during the American Bakers Assn. 
meeting at Atlantic City, N.J., but it 
was emphasized by several experts 
that no one should accept it without 
a “hard fight,” since it is not in- 
evitable in the immediate future and 
“is bound to cost the baker substan- 
tial money.” 

In addition to the panel on “The 
Five-Day Week, the Six-Day Week 
and/or the Swing Shift Week,” the 
200 attending the wholesale bread 
branch session heard talks recom- 
mending later route starting times, 
and advocating improved hiring prac- 
tices to reduce salesman turnover. 

Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, got the session under 
way with the showing of a sound 
color film, “The Loaf on the Job and 
the Job on the Loaf,” directed to the 
consumer and showing the produc- 
tion of Honey-Crust bread. Mr. Scott 
pointed out that the film was made 
without expensive talent and had 
proved to be a valuable merchandis- 
ing tool. 

Oswald F. Jaeger, Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, said that the 
retiming of routes for later starts 
could put dollars into the pockets of 
the baker if the proper planning and 
effort were used. The first move 
should be a survey of the stores to 
find out when they open in the morn- 
ing, Mr. Jaeger said, pointing out 
that a Polish neighborhood, for in- 
stance, would demand an earlier 
opening than a German one, with the 
colored neighborhood opening. still 
later. 

The speaker doubted that anyone 
has ever done a better job on drop- 
offs than he could do if the stop were 
served after it opened, advocating 
the conversion of aS many as pos- 
sible to “open stops.”’ Mr. Jaeger said 
dropoffs are not given the display 
and position that the salesman would 
give them, and the competition has 
a better opportunity to “steal space 
from you and to top your bread with 
his.” 

He suggested that benefits would 
be better working hours, job stability, 
better use of loading space, later 
bake insuring freshness, and better 
service for the supermarkets and 
other stores which are advancing 
their morning opening time in order 
to stay open until 9 p.m. 

Straight Line Routes 

“I would attempt to get my routes 
as much in a straight line as to the 
types of neighborhoods as I could so 
that the need for jumping around on 
the route is eliminated,” Mr. Jaeger 
said. “Also with advent of the super- 
markets, more and more bakery sales 
routes will have fewer and fewer 
stores on them and with this kind of 
business the need for early starting 
time is either eliminated or greatly 
minimized. It seems that the larger 
supermarkets of today are setting 
service times between certain hours 
in the morning such as 7 to 8 a.m., 
8 to 9 a.m. or somewhere in that 
area. If it takes an hour to serve a 
large super, and it easily does, and 
there are from one to four of them 
on a route, then it is easy to see that 


if the smaller stops on the* route 
could be consolidated with another 
route or properly retimed, then the 
supermarkets could be more properly 
handled.” 

An unusual topic was introduced 
by Edward F. Flynn, St. Paul attor- 
ney, who declared that the baking 
industry would benefit with the rest 
of business through the adoption of 
the “world calendar,” a system for 
revising the calendar to equalize 
weeks and quarters and make all 
holidays fall on Monday. 

Mr. Flynn asked the ABA to go on 
record as favoring the idea, so the 
U.N. could continue its consideration. 
Charles J. Regan, interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, chairman of the 
branch session, told Mr. Flynn that 
the motion would be presented to 
the association board of governors at 
its next meeting. 

Supermarket Preferences 

Chris Smallridge, Holsum Bakery 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., in his report 
on improving wholesalers’ sales habits 
in respect to supermarkets, told of a 
survey released by E. J. Sperry, Chi- 
cago, operator of the Sperry Bread 
Sales Schools, showing the supers’ 
preferences in several questions: 

The division manager or a main 
office executive are the people to 
approach for authorization to place 
bread in a store. 

The baker needs approval for this 
action by letter or requisition. 

A personal visit of a bakery execu- 
tive is desirable to get this authoriza- 
tion, although the survey showed the 
super management prefers that the 
baker “stay away unless he has some- 
thing new to show.” 

The super is interested in actual 
samples of the product when author- 





FRENCH PASTRY—A French pas- 
try is offered to E. A. McLaughlin, 


president, Ward Baking Co., New 
York, by Miss Atlantic City (Miss 
Marilyn Ross) beside General Motors 
Corporation’s “dream truck,” the 
L’Universelle. Mr. McLaughlin was 
a member of the exposition commit- 
tee. Although only a “show truck” at 
present, GMC plans to put it into 
production soon. The truck has front- 
wheel drive, up-swinging rear doors 
and its floor is 13 in. from the 
ground. 





ization is sought, as well as adver- 
tising and promotional plans and 
schedules, consumer surveys proving 
popularity, the reputation of the 
bakery and its financial standing. 

The need for the information is 
serious, and the demands are com- 
plex, Mr. Smallridge pointed out. He 
said the baking industry is lagging 
behind other industries and it must 
face up to the amazing growth of 
the supermarket and the superette. 

“One third of the grocery operators 
were chains 20 years ago, and two 
thirds were independents,” the 
speaker stated. “But today 82% of 
the business is done by supermar- 
kets and superettes regardless of un- 
changed ownership — one fourth of 
the stores are doing four fifths of 
the business.” 

Salesmen Turnover 

Morris I. Pickus, president of the 
Personnel Institute, Inc., spoke on 
“Reduce Turnover of Salesman for 
Greater Profits.” 

The American Management Assn. 
estimates it costs $6,594 to hire, train 
and lose an ineffective salesman. The 
wastage of time, money and energy 
can be avoided by utilizing scientific 
selection tools when screening and 
hiring salesmen, Mr. Pickus said. He 
advocated: 

Complete written job specifications, 
“man specifications,” detailing what 
type of employee could best fill the 
job, and well thought-out employ- 
ment and interview practices. Apti- 
tude and ability testing are also on 
Mr. Pickus’ plan of operation, al- 
though they are weighed as about 
40% against 60% for the other parts 
of the various employment inter- 
views. 

He also advocated continuous and 
regularly scheduled sales_ training 
sessions. “Management has three 
major responsibilities in licking the 
problem of sales manpower turnover 
and waste,” the speaker said. “Effec- 
tive selection, effective supervision 
and effective continuous sales train- 
ing.” 

Five-Day Week 

Four baking industry experts took 
part in the panel discussion on the 
five-day week with all its ramifica- 
tions, with Mr. Regan as moderator. 

They were Edwin R. Booth, Regan 
Bros. Co., Minneapolis; Arthur K. 
Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; Karl Koepplinger, Koeppling- 
er’s Bakery, Inc., Detroit, and Tracy 
C. Weltmer, Columbia Baking Co., 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Booth reviewed several of the 
problems occasioned by the five-day 
week. 

The immediate problem confront- 
ing management is a swing man 
operation versus a drop out day. This 
is an item of prime importance and 
it must be established early in nego- 
tiations that management must have 
an option of selecting the method of 
operation, he said. 

Scheduling of a work week involves 
the number of additional people that 
will have to be added to the payroll 
to establish the operation of a five- 
day week and, in turn, the scheduling 
of the day off. 

The length of time necessary to 
put a five-day week into operation: 


Management should insist upon a 
sufficient amount of time to plan and 
schedule the five-day work week. 
Consequently, penalties for failure to 
have a plan in operation by a certain 
time was insisted upon by one of our 
bargaining units; namely, the driver 
salesmen group. “In the event a pen- 
alty clause is involved or is nego- 
tiated, endeavor to qualify this clause 
to cover emergency situations,” Mr. 
Booth said. 

Mr. Jordan said it is not a problem 
of five days’ versus six days’ opera- 
tion “but what sort of a five-day 
week you will finally secure. Anyway 
you go, it is going to cost money.” 

“The things and conditions we 
thought were impossible five years 
ago we are doing. The things and 
conditions we think are impossible 
today we will be doing five years 
from now. I don’t think we will get 
any place being ostriches or refusing 
to face the facts or pay big prices to 
stall an inevitable condition that js 
coming. The time to sell is when the 
other party wants to buy. I mean if 
the union wants a five-day week and 
you think eventually they might get 
it, don’t buy it off by big increases in 
salary, trade that (or buy that) 
proposition by them trading or sell- 
ing you a three- to five-year contract 
for three to five years of labor peace 
with maybe additional small raises 
per year but it will stop you and 
them on the fringe deals which are a 
much higher cost than any five-day 
week.” 

The speaker emphasized that “the 
easy way to pay all these extra costs 
is to lower or cut out our stales, our 
biggest loss. Bakers lose from $50,000 
to $200,000 a year per plant depend- 
ing on the size of the plant.” 

Edwin R. Booth, president of Re- 
gan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected chairman of the wholesale 
bread branch, succeeding Mr. Regan. 





SPECTACULAR 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—A spec- 
tacular theater party, sponsored by 
the American Bakers Assn. and the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. was held during the evening 
of Oct. 3, in the beautiful Warner 
Theater here. The event was present- 
ed before a sell-out crowd. Mimi Ben- 
zell was originally scheduled to par- 
ticipate in the production, but was 
unable to perform due to circum- 
stances beyond her control. The 
party-goers were not let down as the 
producer was able to substitute Miss 
Dorothy Sarnoff, Metropolitan Opera 
and Broadway hit musical star. Dick 
Shawn was the hit of the show. Peter 
Lind Hayes and Mary Healy also 
were spotlighted. Incredible agility 
was displayed by the Wazzan Troupe, 
acrobats. Tap dancer Hal Leroy re- 
ceived a big hand for his performance. 
Other performers included the dance 
team, Consolo and Melba J., ventrilo- 
quist Robert Lamouret, the Vocalove- 
lies, the Four Bakers, Top Hatters, 
Will Algiers and his Salt City Five 
Dixieland Band and the Jeanette 
Hackett Dancers. 
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Disorganization of Wholesale Cake Trade 
Called Barrier to Profits and Expansion 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. — “The 
wholesale cake industry is the least 
progressive, the most disorganized 
and the least profitable of any other.” 

This remark by George N. Graf, 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., New York, keynote speaker 
at the wholesale cake branch session 
of the American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention, meeting in Convention Hall 
at Atlantic City the afternoon of Oct. 
2, set the attitude of painful self- 
appraisal with which the group gath- 
ered to search for new horizons. 

Theodore J. Montague, Jr., Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, chairman of 
the wholesale cake group, also indi- 
cated his concern at the low status 
of the cake industry. He said he was 
shocked at the lack of interest cake 
bakers exhibited in their industry. 
In preparing the program for the con- 
vention, he said, letters were sent to 
the presidents of 10 important whole- 
sale cake firms. In two weeks he re- 
ceived one letter in reply; in 15 days 
one phone call; and in two months 
another letter. He gave George Car- 
lin, Swift & Co., Chicago, much credit 
for helping arrange the program. 

“In a time when consumers are 
buying more and more convenience 
items, and are willing to pay more 
for them, why is it that the whole- 
sale cake market is not expanding, 
when cake is the greatest convenience 
item available?” questioned Mr. Graf. 
He said that cake mixes are not en- 
tirely to blame, since a homemaker 
bakes a cake about every 18% ‘days, 
which is little changed from 50 years 
ago. Mixes, he said, are a symbol of 
the consumer trend toward conveni- 
ence which has been apparent in 
every field except that of wholesale 
cake. 

Mr. Graf pointed out that cake 
sales represent only 1.2% of the 
total volume of food sales. Home 
baked cake, he said, amounts to a 
$450 million market; cake bought in 
groceries $440 million, and all other 
sources $1,110 million. This leaves a 
tremendous untapped market, Mr. 
Graf said, and recommended that the 
three major handicaps of apathy, ob- 
solescence and outmoded tradition be 
thrown off to forge ahead. 


11-Point Promotional Program 


He listed an 11-point program to 
accomplish this. The points are: 

1. Create a better climate for 
cake sales by forcing greater accep- 
tance through better quality. 

2. Develop the right attitude to- 
ward cake in the industry and stop 
treating it as a stepchild. Form a 
better organization. Build the pres- 
tige of the industry by more adver- 
tising by individual firms. Part of this 
should be institutional advertising. 
Form an inter-industry committee 
between suppliers for more promo- 
tion. Form an intra-industry public 
relations committee with a $100,000 
budget annually. 

3. Develop a products research 
program. 

4. Develop the natural markets 
for cake. 

5. Be more creative in product 
development. 

d 6. Develop more accuracy in cost- 
ing and pricing. 
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7. Design better packages. 

8. Motivate salesmen and retail 
outlets. 

9. Find out what gives the home- 
maker the impulse to buy a cake. 

10. Find a method to distribute 
cake while it is fresh. 

11. Promote or die. Cake responds 
better to promotion than any other 
product. 


Freshness Emphasized 

The importance on freshness was 
underscored by A. J. Davis, Swift & 
Co., Chicago, who reported on a con- 
sumer preference study. The survey 
examined the reaction of housewives 
to one-day old, four-day old and 
seven-day old filled and unfilled cup 
cakes, as well as pound cake. Eight 
thousand packages were tested on 
2,250 homemakers in 1,100 areas in 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Atlanta. 

Consumers show a definite prefer- 
ence for fresher cupcakes, Mr. Davis 
said, and made recommendations as 
a result of his study. These are: 

1. Freshness merits a “plus” in 
preference by consumers. Efforts 
should be. made to put the product 
in the hands of consumers within 48 
hours after baking. 

2. Filled cup cakes are preferred 
over unfilled, which points to the use 
of more fillings. 

3. The bitter—vstrong criticism 
against products decreased when fill- 
ings were used. 

4. Cupcakes have a consumer ac- 
ceptance up to seven days after bak- 
ing. 

From his studies of pound cake 
preference by consumers, Mr. Davis 
concluded that ideally this product 
should be delivered within 48 hours 
after baking, but he also said that 
pound cake is highly acceptable up 
to seven days after baking. He sug- 
gested that efforts be directed toward 
developing acceptance for pound cake 
for uses other than as a complete 
dessert in itself. 

Over 10 years’ experience in freez- 
ing and marketing bakery products 
was recounted by Herman Dressel, 
Dressel Bakeries, Chicago. Produc- 
tion and sales of the products were 
improved by basing experiments on 
product appearance, how it feels, 
smells and tastes, he said. 

Very little trouble was experienced 
by Mr. Dressel in getting food stores 
to handle frozen bakery products. He 
found the frozen cakes were better 
than regular cakes handled in food 
stores and claimed they were superior 
to those on the shelf, cakes made 
from dry mixes or those ordinarily 
baked at home. 


Lack of Quality Scored 

It was his opinion that most of the 
wholesale cakes lack quality and 
“they are made to fit a price.” These 
cakes, he said, deteriorate in the one- 
to eight-day period in which they are 
sold. They were not recommended for 
merchandising in the frozen state. 

Refrigeration and freezing opens 
up a larder of fillings, icings and 
cakes, Mr. Dressel declared. These 
included all flavors of custards, fruits, 
perishable low sugar preserves, soft 
butter creams with high butter and 
milk content and whipping cream. 


Fresh or freshened coconut was one 
item mentioned by him that bakers 
could never consider using previously. 
Conventional cakes, cookie doughs, 
pie doughs, lady fingers and others 
can all be frozen and used in conjunc- 
tion with soft perishable fillings, he 
said. 

For packaging frozen bakery prod- 
ucts, Mr. Dressel advocated an inner 
coating of polyethylene or aluminum 
foil without the wax overwrap com- 
mon on packages of other frozen 
products. He said the use of a plio- 
film window or a solid top with a 
picture of the enclosed product on 
the package were both satisfactory. 
If you have a quality product, every- 
thing else comes easy, he concluded. 

Dr. Walter M. Urbain, associate 
director of Swift & Co.’s research 
laboratories, Chicago, preluded his 
talk titled, ‘““‘The Atom Comes to the 
Baking Business” with a thorough 
and exciting demonstration of atomic 
energy and irradiation. 


Baking and Irradiation 

The baking industry will probably 
be one of the first to benefit when 
irradiation is adopted commercially 
by the food processing industries, he 
declared. The most important prob- 
lem research is attempting to over- 
come at present concerns securing a 
normal taste in irradiated foods. Re- 
search workers expect to attain suc- 
cess, Dr. Urbain said. 

Actual slices of irradiatel bread 
were shown to the wholesale cake 
men as evidence of irradiation’s 
promise for mold prevention. Bread 
not irradiated was covered with ex- 
tensive mold growth. 

Staling as measured by crumb com- 
pressibility is not prevented, Dr. Ur- 
bain emphasized. Irradiated white 
bread 16 hours old and then tested 
72 hours later indicated more firm- 
ness. Staling appeared to be enhanced 
at the levels of irradiation recom- 
mended for mold prevention without 
objectionable odor. Prevention of 
mold and preservation of fresh flavor 
can be improved in bread by irradia- 
tion, Dr. Urbain concluded. 

Some new varieties of pound cake 
and five ways suggested for serving 
this type bakery product as adver- 
tising and merchandising tie-ins were 
illustrated’ with slides by Harry P. 
Vernon, Swift & Co., Chicago. It is 
pound cake that bakers can make 
“new horizons” become a profitable 
reality, he declared. 

He referred to pound cake as the 
“exclusive cake of the wholesale 
baker.” Completely adaptable to 
wholesale bakery operations, it can- 
not be duplicated by prepared mix 
producers, he said. Housewives were 
indicated as unwilling to go to the 
trouble and expense of producing 
pound cake. 

Little effort has been expended in 
producing either the packages or the 
cakes with eye appeal, he said. The 
pound cake formulation standard was 
described as low. “In making drastic 
reductions in enriching ingredients 
we have practically eliminated our 
high quality pound cake and have 
geared our production to a standard 
of price,” he declared. 

Mr. Vernon said control of pound 


cake batter specific gravity is vital 
in producing uniform quality mer- 
chandise. He urged the cake men to 
use it as their most effective produc- 
tion control tool. 

The Swift representative also dis- 
cussed results with various shorten- 
ings, temperature control and main- 
taining uniform raisin distribution. 
Interesting variety combined with eye 
appeal is the answer to stimulating 
buying action at the point of sale, he 
concluded. 


“Modular” System 

A “modular system” of handling 
cake from the wrapping machine to 
route truck loading was recom- 
mended by William Coleman, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York. He 
discussed in detail all phases of de- 
termining the particular “modular 
system” suitable for a typical baker. 

Getting the most products into 
route trucks would assist salesmen to 
spend less time delivering on his 
route and more time to expand sales 
volume, Mr. Coleman said. For bak- 
ers with “obsolete methods” he urged 
serious consideration of selecting the 
“modular system” as the answer to 
handling products in the best pos- 
sible manner at the least possible 
cost. 

Mr. Coleman described the ‘“modu- 
lar system” as flexible. The system 
consists of determining the size of 
multiple units which can be handled 
most efficiently. Truck design and ca- 
pacity, handling of interplant ship- 
ment and rack design were some fac- 
tors mentioned by him that need to 
be considered in determining the size 
of the “modular unit” best suited to 
individual bakers. 


Clifford W. Isaacson, assistant di- 
rector of cake sales, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, closed the whole- 
sale cake branch session by repeat- 
ing highlights of the information pro- 
vided by the speakers. He announced 
that preliminary plans for next year’s 
session call for concentration on pro- 
motion and sales and delivery cost. 





ABA SONGS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—Two new 
songs, with words and music especial- 
ly written for the American Bakers 
Assn., were introduced at the spec- 
tacular theater party here. The songs 
were “It’s Time for New Horizons,” 
and “Let’s Take a One-Way Trip to 
the Top,” written and composed by 
Owen Haynes. According to the first 
tune, the way to new horizons is as 
follows: 


Just make certain that your ovens 
Are the finest and the latest 

That the dividers, proofers, rounders, 
Mixers, moulders are the greatest. 


Find the flour, sugar, yeast and milk 
That give your baking zest, 
Get the shortening, eggs and salt 
you need 
To make the baking best. 


That’s the way to new horizons, 
That’s the way to get ahead, 
That’s the way to greater profits 
And a better loaf of bread. 
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Louis A. King, Jr., Will Head Sidelights at Atlantic City 
Bakery Sanitarians’ Group 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.— At the 
fifth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Bakery Sanitarians 
held at the Hotel Senator, Atlantic 
City, N.J., Sept. 29-30 and Oct. 1, 
Louis A. King, Jr., head of the de- 
partment of sanitation, American In- 
stitute of Baking, was unanimously 
elected president for the coming year. 

Elected with him were Julian L. 
Cagle, Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, 
as president-elect; Dr. Wendell 
Reeder, Campbell Taggart Research 
Corp., Dallas, as southwestern re- 
gional vice president; Robert C. 
Haven, Langendorf United Bakeries, 
San Francisco, as Pacific regional 
vice president; Arthur W. Ford, 
Christie Brown & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
as Canadian regional vice president; 
William W. Priestley, Hecht’s Bakery, 
Inc., Bristol, Tenn., and George M. 
Tompkins, Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port 
Chester, N.Y., as directors. 

Under the chairmanship of Louis 
King, the program consisted of four 
business sessions, a luncheon and a 
banquet on the first day. Dr. W. 
Parker Pierce, chairmanned a ses- 
sion devoted to sanitation’s everyday 
problems. Covered were insect con- 
trol, training manuals, in-plant bulk 
handling of materials and bakery 
sanitation. 

That afternoon William Priestley 
led discussions on cost control, new 
developments in insecticides, bulk 
handling of flour by rail car and by 
truck and work simplification. 

The opening session on the second 
day consisted of a panel discussion 
of foreign material control. The sani- 
tarians had the benefit of the pres- 
ence of Shelby T. Grey, of the Food 
and Drug Administration, and later 
on Abraham Abrahamson, chief of 
the wholesale food division, New York 
City Department of Health, joined in 
discussion of mutual problems. 

At luncheon on the second day 


Louis A. King, Jr. 


John E. Morrill, president, Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill., and president 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn., spoke in connection 
with the sanitation standards re- 
leased by the Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee. 

E. F. Sperling, Helms Bakeries, 
Los Angeles, presented in the name 
of the southern California chapter a 
trophy to be earned by the chapter 
that makes the most progress in 
membership during any one year. The 
association currently has six chap- 
ters with the movement growing 
rapidly. 

The 1956 meeting of the NABS will 
be held Sept. 10-11 at Chicago. The 
secretary of NABS is Gerard J. Riley, 
editor of “Modern Sanitation” maga- 
zine, 855 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 1, N.Y. 





Allied Trades Group Names 
M. G. Rhodes as President 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. — M. G. 
Rhodes, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, has been elected president of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Inc. 

The election was held at a luncheon 
meeting during the baking industry 
exposition at Atlantic City, N.J. Mr. 
Rhodes succeeds Carl W. Steinhauer, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich. 

Other officers elected were: 

First vice president, William A. 
Lohman, Jr., General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

Second vice president, Ted E. 
Lauder, Ekco Products Co., Chicago. 

Secretary-treasurer, Claude A. Bas- 
combe, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. 

Board of directors (term expires 
October, 1958): Carl W. Steinhauer, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich.; Allen McDowell, Commander- 
Larrabee Milling Co., Reading, Pa.; 
Robert E. Bond, the Borden Food 
Products Co., Lexington, Mass. 

Gardner Cowles, publisher of Look 
magazine, New York, guest speaker, 


THE 





gave an optimistic report on the out- 
look for peace and prosperity. 


M. G. Rhodes 





Around 225 members of the bak- 
ing industry—Bakers and _6 allied 
alike—were aboard the “Baker Spe- 
cial” train which ran from Chicago 
to the 1955 ABA convention and 
BEMA exposition. The list of pas- 
sengers resembled an honor roll of 
the baking industry in the Chicago 
area. The 15-car train left Chicago 
the afternoon of Sept. 30, and ar- 
rived in Atlantic City early Oct. 1. 
Meals and refreshments were served 
on the train, and there was plenty 
of good fellowship, cards, and read- 
ing matter to go around. The train 
was sponsored by the Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club of Chicago and the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago. Sparkplug of 
the special train who made all the 


arrangements were: T. A. Dillon, 
Ekco Products Co.; F. J. Bergen- 
thal, Bergy Materials, Inc.; and 


Louise K. Buell, executive manager 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago. 


es 
The scope of ABA’s 1955 exposi- 
tion was indicated graphically by the 
empty crates and boxes stacked high 
on the loading platforms and in the 
basement of Convention Hall. .. . It 
was even necessary to pile shipping 
containers under the balustrade on 
the boardwalk in front of the hall. 
The balustrade is familiar to many 
as the background in official photo- 
graphs of Miss America contestants. 
e 
Visitors to the exhibition were 
treated generously to refreshments 
by several exhibitors. . . . A man- 
sized cup of tomato juice was served 
by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., at its booth 
located just off the right of the 
boardwalk entrance. . . . Fleischmann 
Gardens, sponsored by the Fleisch- 
mann Division, Standard Brands, 
Inc., occupied the entire stage. More 
than 10,000 cups of coffee were 
poured up to the convention’s half- 
way mark. A good deal of Danish 
pastry was consumed there, also. 
o 


Cakes and doughnuts were sam- 
pled at the booth of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., located in front of the stage. 
. . . Pedestrian traffic was continu- 
ous and heavy at the booth of Dough- 
nut Corporation of America. Visitors 
were served doughnuts and coffee or 
milk. Many watched the many dough- 
nut machines turning out the fresh 
varieties. A puppet show featured a 
parody on bakers’ problems, a 10-min. 
film on merchandising was shown. 

e 

Chocolate samples were popular at 
the display of Walter Baker Division, 
General Foods Corp. .. . Fudge was 
offered at Henry & Henry, Inc.’s 
booth on the street level floor... . 
Cookie lovers found a haven at the 
display of the Borden Food Products 
Co. Buttermilk biscuits were given 
out at General Mills, Inc.’s booth. 

& 

Tired and aching feet were given 
attention. . . . A foot-cooling machine 
was provided for visitors’ comfort by 
Basic Foods Sales Corp. . . . Many 
walkers were walking on top of shoe 
pad inserts, a surprise gift from 
Western Condensing Co. 

& 

Photographs in a minute were pop- 
ular at Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co.’s display. Polaroid pictures were 
made of persons sitting on one of 
Atlantic City’s famous boardwalk 
chair vehicles. . . . Portraits of con- 


vention visitors were drawn in pas- 
tels and charcoal through courtesy 
of Mallet & Co., Inc. . . . Flashbulbs 
popped everywhere. 

* 


There was no excuse for scuffed 
shoes. . . . Free shoeshines were of- 
fered by the Century Machine Co. 
. . . Shoes were also shined free by 
an automatic machine at National 
Truck Leasing System’s booth. 

ca 

Note taking was made easy with 
notebooks supplied by several ex- 
hibitors. . . . These writing aids were 
given out by Corn Products Sales 
Corp., Fiberglass Box Co., Inc., C. I, 
Corp., and Alto Corp. . . .: Plastic 
card folders provided by Diversey 
Corp. facilitated business card col- 
lecting. . . . Individuals contacting 
one another were supplied with a 
message board by the Bakers Club 
of Chicago and the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. 


Part of the E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., display was a 
solid wall of 850 or so loaves of white 
bread wrapped in cellophane. There 
were no duplicate brands so far as 
was known. Those weighing 
themselves on the scale at Toledo 
Scale Co.’s booth received printed 
verification of their weight. . .. A 
lot of interest was centered around 
the bakery on wheels display set 
up by the 108 Qm. Co., Quarter- 
master Corps, U.S. Army. . . .Brooks 
& Perkins, Inc., awarded free its 
magnesium griddles, one every hour 
of the exhibition. 

* 


Hachmeister Inc.’s scale model of 
its new plant was an eye catcher. 
. attractive, too, were girl mod. 
els mimicking a recorded voice at 
the display of Avisco Division, Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp. Spectators could 
get the message only with the aid 
of earphones. . . . Up to the morning 
of Oct. 4, Chapman & Smith Co., 
awarded 57 portable radios to hold- 


ers of duplicate numbers imprinted — 


on large buttons. Some winners 
claimed their prizes by noting their 
number on the “lucky bonus board.” 


* 
Weary walkers found resting chairs 


available at the booths of the Lock- © 
wood Mfg. Co., National Bakers Serv- ~ 


ices Inc., Gumpert Co., Inc., Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
C. E. Erickson Co., Inc. Hyssen 



































Mfg. Co., and at many other displays. ; 














The master slave manipulator for 


sensitive handling of radioactive ma- 
terials was an attention-getter set up 
by the American Machine & Foundry 
Co. . . . Also drawing much inter- 











est was the “L’Universelle,” a spank- 
ing new version of a delivery truck 
by G.M.C. Inquirers were told it will 
be availab'e in 1956 and be construct- 
ed of steel rather than the plastic 
fiberglass used in building the model 
on display. 
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AMERICAN BAKER'S CONVENTION REPORT 





...for better baking qualities 
...for greater sales appeal... 


. Fleischmann 
PCH CQgs 
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No matter what you want in frozen eggs, Fleischmann’s 
quick-frozen, high-quality egg products have it! 


Want better baking qualities ? 


FLEISCHMANN’S FROZEN EGGs give you 
excellent leavening action plus greater 
volume, better texture and richer color. 


Want greater sales appeal in your finished products ? 


FLEISCHMANN’S FROZEN EGGs give you 
more appetizing appearance, more delicious flavor 
and better eating qualities. 


It all adds up to more repeat sales! 


..and you get these 3 
additional Fleischmann services 


1. New formulas 
2. Scientific help when you need it 
3. Merchandising aids 
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Virginia Bakers 
Name Officers 


NATURAL BRIDGE, VA—“A 
New Frontier— Public Relations,” 
was explored by the registrants at 
the Virginia Bakers Council’s fall 
meeting and conference at Natural 
Bridge, Sept. 11-12. 

Rex Paxton, director of public re- 
lations, Sutherland Paper Co., opened 
discussions with a talk on that topic. 
Miss Mildred Arnold, field nutrition- 
ist, American Institute of Baking, 
outlined the type of work she and 
her fellow-nutritionists of the AIB 
are doing. An informative talk on 
“Selling the School Lunch Program” 
was given by Miss Helen G. Ward, 
assistant state supervisor, school 
lunch program, Virginia Department 
of Education, in which Miss Ward 
took the mystery out of the detailed 
operation of that program. “Winning 
Greater Favor Among Home Makers” 
was the title of a talk by Miss Janet 
Cameron, food and nutrition, exten- 
sion service, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute and U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Miss Cameron outlined many 
opportunities for bakers to cooperate 
with home demonstration agents 
serving their areas, and urged them to 
“get acquainted” with them. S. Frank 
Straus, executive secretary, Virginia 
Food Dealers Assn., spoke briefly and 
commended the bakers for the fine 
cooperation which they had developed 
in Virgiina with food dealers. 

At the luncheon meeting Sept. 12, 
Lewis G. Graeves, chairman, Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., and a member of 
the council, outlined the coming con- 
vention of the ABA in his talk on 
“New Horizons for the Baking In- 
dustry.” 

Closing the business sessions, and 
following the annual banquet, Dr. 
Neal Bowman of the staff of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Assn., spoke in- 
spiringly on “Panorama of Progress.” 

A hospitality hour sponsored by 
Potomac States Division, No. 3, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, with 
E. V. Weston, president, as host, 
opened with the social side, followed 
by the traditional smorgasbord din- 
ner and entertainment. A dance pro- 
gram closed the social activities on 
the evening of Sept. 12. 

T. S. Herbert, Atlas Baking Co., 
Richmond, president of the council, 
was master of ceremonies and pro- 
duced a skit on baker-flour salesmen 
relations. 

At the business meeting of the 
council on Sept. 13, four directors 
were elected to replace four whose 
terms expired. New directors are 
Howard Ellison, Modern Bakery, 
Harlan, Ky.; Alex P. Kotarides, 
Mary Jane Bakery, Norfolk; Jon I. 
Bowman, Bowman’s Bakery, Roan- 
oke; George W. Foxwell, American 
Bakeries Co., Roanoke. 

Officers elected for the year begin- 
ning Oct. 1 are: president, T. S. Her- 
bert, Atlas Baking Co., Richmond; 
first vice president, Frank J. Welch, 
Rainbo Bread Co., Roanoke; second 
vice president, Henry A. Nolde, Nolde 
Bros. Bakery, Richmond; secretary- 
treasurer, John I. Bowman, Bowman’s 
Bakery, Roanoke. 


Harold K. Wilder was appointed 
executive secretary for another year. 

Plans were made for a continu- 
ation and extension of the public re- 
lations program of the council, dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year, and other 
activities in the field of baker-grocer 
Telations, educational work, etc., 
were also discussed. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


H. M. Giefer 


: NAMED—According to an announce- 
ment by W. C. Neumann, sales man- 
ager, Wire Products Division, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
H. M. Giefer has been appointed to 
the company’s sales staff as direct 
factory representative covering Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin with the ex- 
ception of Milwaukee. He was form- 
erly district manager for the Saint 
Regis Sales Corp., Panelyte Division, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Giefer is headquar- 
tered at 2651 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 





Chicago Bakers’ Group 


Names George J. Siml 


CHICAGO—George J. Sim], Sim] & 
Sowles, was reelected president of 
the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago 
at the annual meeting of the organ- 
ization, held at the Midland Hotel at 
noon Sept. 22. Other officers also were 
reelected. They are A. M. Bornhofen, 
Anetsberger Brothers, Inc., North- 
brook, Ill., first vice president; J. D. 
Faulds, Jr., Faulds Oven & Equip- 
ment Co., second vice president, and 
Raymond T. Risley, Baking Industry 
magazine, secretary-treasurer. 

Fred M. Jensen, J. T. Shuflitowski 
Co., was named to the board of direc- 
tors to replace Howard D. Whitney, 
Rapinwax Paper Co., who is leaving 
the city. 

The program of American Bakers 
Assn. convention and exposition was 
outlined by Harold Fiedler, secre- 
tary of the ABA. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Bakers Club 


Entertains AIB Class 


CHICAGO—Representatives of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago held “open 
house” with cocktails and dinner, and 
welcomed the students, now attend- 
ing the 20-week course at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. 

Following dinner the club pres- 
ident, James K. Mulligan, Ward Bak- 
ing Co., welcomed the students, in- 
troducing the officers of the club, 
Stanley A. Kretchman, first vice 
president, Kretchman Materials Co.; 
John W. Ream, second vice president, 
Wagner Baking Corp.; Joseph J. 
Donzelli, secretary, Donz Bakeries 
Co.; Robert J. Rick, treasurer, Eagle 
Baking Co., and the club manager, 
Louise K. Buell—all of Chicago. 

John E. Morrill, president, Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., and pres- 
ident of the Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., spoke on “You and 
the Baking Industry.” 
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Housewives Express Views 
To Nebraska Bakers Assn. 


OMAHA — The Nebraska Bakers 
Assn. got some idea of what the 
housewife wants at the organization's 
forty-second annual convention in the 
Paxton Hotel here Sept. 20-21. 

Not all the views were compli- 
mentary as four women held a panel 
discussion on “What Does The House- 
wife Want?” at the final session. 
Mrs. Henry Kaufmann of the Kauf- 
mann Pastry Shop was the moder- 
ator. Panel members were: Miss 
Marian MacDonald, home economist 
for the Omaha Public Power District; 
Miss Ethel Flannigan, consumer serv- 
ice director of Omar, Inc.; and Mrs. 
Frances Staley, Omaha housewife 
and consumer research bureau repre- 
sentative for Life magazine. 


“The average housewife wants 
cleanliness first and foremost,” said 
Mrs. Staley. 


Next, said Mrs. Staley, the house- 
wife wants good ingredients in her 
bakery products, helpful suggestions 
and products that will “hold up” for 
more than first-day use. 

She said the cleanliness should ex- 
tend to the counter girls. They should 
have crisp uniforms, clean nails, well 
kept hair and a good personality. 
A counter girl with straggly hair 
“gags me,” she said. 

She urged the bakers to take a 
little time to suggest ways—especially 
to new brides—of rounding out basic 
menus with bakery goods. Mrs. Staley 
said the bakers should know ways to 
make their products so that they will 
be good on the second day. “A small 
family cannot run to the bakery every 
day,” she explained. 

“I have a special peeve on pies,” 
she said. “The fillings are pretty good 
but brother how you can louse them 
up with those crusts.” 

Mrs. Staley urged the bakers to 
pay more attention to the shortening 
in their crusts. She also said she 
objects to the smell of imitation 
vanilla and the odor of “overworked 
frying fat.” The latter, she _ said, 
erases all the pleasant odors of a 








INSPECTION—The head of _ the 
Oklahoma A&M Tech baking depart- 
ment, John C. Summers, left, out- 
lines the contents of a new book, 
“Science and Practices of Cake, Pie, 
Cookie, Pastry and Variety Breads 
and Rolls Production,” to Joe Bolland, 
right, student from New Hope, Ark. 
The book was recently published by 
Mr. Summers and Byron Mead, A&M 
graduate. A copyright has _ been 
granted. The text was primarily pre- 
pared for use by students in the 
Okmulgee trade school’s cake theory 
class, although it is also in demand 
by commercial bakers and allied rep- 
resentatives throughout the South- 
west. 


bakery. She also would like to see 
smaller loaves of bread for small 
families and wondered if the baker- 
ies couldn’t supply their customers 
with a weekly message on what spe- 
cials they are offering. 

Miss MacDonald urged the bakers 
to look into the possibilities of ex- 
panding special services. She said she 
believes there are considerable possi- 
bilities in the catering field. “If you 
have special services let the custo- 
mers know,” she said. ; 

Miss MacDonald also urged the 
bakery officials to offer more sugges- 
tions, mentioning such things as in- 
structions on how to cut wedding 
cakes, tips on freezing bakery prod- 
ucts, and pointing out how English 
muffins can be used to make pizza. 

Housewife is Both Customer, 
Competitor 

Miss Flannigan pointed out that 
the housewife is both customer and 
competitor. She said this condition 
makes it logical to give the house- 
wife more of the things she cannot 
make herself. 

“The customer wants a product to 
satisfy her own needs,” Miss Flanni- 
gan said. ‘‘Do we know enough about 
our customer or about the use being 
made of our products?” she asked. 

She urged the bakers to find out. 
She said that in addition to the bak- 
ers’ own efforts much information on 
customer wants is available from 
trade magazines and from manufac- 
turers’ materials. 

Miss Flannigan pointed out some 
pitfalls in packaging, particularly in 
regards to frosting touching the 
package. The housewife knows that 
when she bakes herself the result will 
reach her table in perfect condition, 
she pointed out. 

Merrill O. Maughan, executive sec- 
retary of the Inter-Industry Bakery 
Package Committee, Chicago, spoke 
on “Your Package Is Your Sales- 
man.” (See text on page 20.) He said 
that 70% of all buying of bakery 
goods in a store is bought on im- 
pulse. “If we don’t dress them up, the 
customer will pass them by,” he said. 

Mr. Maughan said the industry has 
a great future if “we go out and sell 
the idea that bakery foods are not 
fattening foods.” “If we changed the 
thinking of the public on this it 
would revitalize the bakery business.” 

W. T. Dahl of Dahl’s Supermarkets, 
Des Moines, Iowa, asked the dele- 
gates to consider locating in super- 
markets if they are contemplating 
changes. Mr. Dahl who operates bak- 
eries in his stores said the bakery 
department helps the other depart- 
ments in the store. 

The delegates also heard talks by: 
Hal Lymes, Lincoln accountant; 
George Chussler of Baker’s Weekly; 
Charles N. Tunnell, editor-publisher 
of Southwestern Baker. 

John Dulacki, Ye Pastry Shoppe, 
Omaha, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Edward Debus of the Debus 
Baking Co., Hastings. Mr. Dulacki 
had been first vice president. Other 
officers elected are R. G. Sehnert, 
Sehnert Bakery, Kearney, first vice 
president; James H. Zielenga, Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., Omaha, second 
vice president. 

Reelected were: T. F. Naughtin, 
Jr., T. F. Naughtin Co., Omaha, 
treasurer, and L. F. O’Konski, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Omaha, secretary. 
Delegates at large are elected later. 

Mr. O’Konski said no resolutions 
were drafted. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Formulas for Profit 





Shoppers Prefer 





A Variety 
Of Rye Breads 


Have you noticed the large variety of rye breads being offered for sale 
by the supermarkets? These markets are taking advantage of the demands 
for these breads. The baker who is only making one or two types of rye breads 
is not filling this demand and therefore is not getting his share of this profit- 


able business. 


The distinctive flavor and taste of rye bread appeal to the customer’s 
appetite. The public is willing to go out of its way to obtain the type of bread 
they desire. It is up to the baker to feature rye breads that will satisfy nearly 
everyone in his neighborhood. It has been found that people have a distinct 
preference for certain types of rye bread. Some like the light type while 


others prefer the heavy, solid loaves. 


These formulas will enable the baker to offer the regular types of rye 
bread as well as the special types. One or two of these special types can be 
featured each week. It will be found that a demand for them can be created. 
This demand will insure greater profits as the public is willing to pay a higher 


price for these unusual types. 


HONEY CRACKED RYE BREAD 
9 lb. 4 oz. clear flour 
3 lb.12 oz. cracked rye or rye meal 
1 gal. water (variable) 
4 oz. yeast 
5 oz. salt 
6 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
1% oz. yeast food 
8 oz. shortening 
1 lb. honey 
Procedure: Soak cracked rye or 
rye meal in part of the water for 
about 30 min. Add the other ingred- 
ients in the usual manner and mix 
until smooth. Dough temperature 79- 
80° F. First punch approximately 1 
hour, 45 min. Second punch 50 min. 
To the bench 15 min. Scale and round 
up. Allow to rest for about 15 min. 
and make up into desired shape and 
proof. Bake at about 420° F. and use 
plenty of steam in the oven. This can 
be made into either pan or hearth 
bread. 
CRACKED RYE BREAD 
16 lb. clear flour 
7 lb. 8 oz. cracked rye flour 
12 oz. dark rye flour 
18 Ib. water (variable) 
10 oz. yeast 
9 oz. salt 
1 oz. yeast food 
1 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
8 oz. malt 
1 lb. shortening 
Procedure: Soak the cracked rye 
flour in part of the water for about 
15 min. Mix the soaked cracked rye 
with the other ingredients in the usual 
manner. Mix until smooth. Dough 
temperature 79-80° F. First punch 
approximately 1 hour 30 min. Second 
punch 30 min. To the bench 15 min. 
Seale and round up. Allow to rest 
for about 15 min. and make into de- 
sired shape and proof. Use plenty of 
steam for about two-thirds of the 
baking time. Bake at about 420° F. 
JEWISH WHITE RYE BREAD 
Preparatory sour: 
3 lb. white rye flour 
1% qt. water 
1% oz. yeast 


Set at 78° F. and keep at same 


temperature for 24 hours. 
Sponge: 
15 lb. white rye flour 
15 lb. water 
1 lb. yeast 
Add the above sour to the sponge. 
Sponge temperature 78° F. Fermen- 
tation time 2 hours 30 min. 
Dough: 
91b. white rye flour 
25 lb. first clear flour 
17 lb. water (variable) 
1 lb. 1 oz. salt 
1 lb. malt 
2 oz. ground caraway 
Dough temperature 79-80° F. Floor 
time about 10 min. Scale and round 
up. Allow about 15 min. rest and 
make up into desired shape. Proof 
and then bake at about 410-420° F. 
Note: Use moist steam in the oven 
before loading and for approximately 
two-thirds of the total baking time. 


SWEDISH RYE 
24 |b. first clear flour 
8 lb. dark rye flour 
18 lb. water (variable) 
1 lb. 4 oz. yeast 
10 oz. salt 
1 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
4 lb. dark molasses 
2 lb. 8 oz. fine ground orange peel 
Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch—allow to come to full rise. 
Second punch — one half of first 
punch. To the bench 15 min. Scale 
and round up. Allow to rest for 15 
min. and make up. Proof and then 
bake at about 400-410° F. Use plenty 
of steam in the oven. 


POTATO RYE BREAD 


20 Ib. first clear flour 
9 lb. dark rye flour 


14 oz. potato flour (granulated) 
8 oz. salt 

8 oz. malt 

16 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 

8 oz. yeast 


10 oz. shortening 

Dough temperature 75-76° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hour 45 min. 
Second punch 45 min. To the bench 
30 min. Scale and round up. Allow 


to rest for 10 min. and make up. 
Proof and then bake at about 420° F. 
Use steam in the oven. 


LIMPA RYE BREAD 
(Primary Ferment) 
Bring to a boil: 
20 Ib. water 
Stir in: 
2 1b. 12 oz. white rye flour 
1% oz. anise seed 
Allow this to stand over night. 
For the dough, add: 
45 lb. first clear flour 
2 lb. 12 oz. white rye flour 
12 lb. water (variable) 
1 Ib. 4 oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
1lb. 5 oz. yeast 
4 lb. corn syrup 
Dough temperature 83-84° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hour, 45 min. 
To the bench 20 min. Scale and round 
up. Allow to rest for 15 min. and 
make up. Proof and then bake at 
about 400-410° F. Use plenty of steam 
in the oven. 


SOUR RYE BREAD 
(Sponge) 
Make a preparatory sour with: 
2 lb. 8 oz. sour dough 
4 lb. water 
2 lb. dark rye flour 

Temperature 82° F. 

Procedure: Set preparatory sour for 
24 hours. Save the remainder of the 
preparatory sour for starter for pre- 
paratory sour for the next day. 

Sponge: 

6 lb. preparatory sour 
15 lb. dark rye flour 
30 lb. water 

4 oz. yeast 

Sponge temperature 82° F. Fer- 
mentation time 3-3% hours. 

Dough: 

16 lb. dark rye flour 
71 Ib. first clear flour 
28 lb. water (variable) 

2 Ib. salt 

8 oz. caraway seed 

Dough temperature 82° F. Scale 
and round up at once. Allow to rest 
for 10 minutes and make up. Proof 
and then bake at about 400-410° F. 
Use plenty of steam in the oven. 


RYE BREAD 
(Straight Dough) 
85 Ib. first clear flour 
15 lb. medium rye flour 
65 lb. water (variable) 
2 lb. 8 oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2 lb. yeast 
4 lb. molasses 
8 oz. ground caraway 
Dough temperature 77-78° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hour, 30 min. 
Second punch 45 min. To the bench 
15 min. Scale and round up. Allow to 
rest for 15 min. and make up. Proof 
and then bake at about 410-420° F. 
Use plenty of steam in the oven. 


SWEDISH LIMPA 
(Straight Dough) 
24 Ib. clear flour 
4 lb. dark rye flour 
17 lb. water (variable) 
1lb. yeast 
2 0z. yeast food 
10 oz. salt 
12 oz. shortening 
8 lb. corn syrup 
2 lb. molasses 
1 lb. 4 oz. chopped orange peel 
2 oz. caraway seed 
Mix in the usual manner, adding 
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the chopped orange peel when the 
dough is about % mixed. Dough tem- 
perature 79-80° F. Scale and round 
up. Alow about 15 min. intermediate 
proof and then make up into round 
shape. Proof and then bake at about 
400-410° F. Use plenty of steam until 
the loaves are fairly well colored, 
This should be about one-half of the 
baking time. 


RYE BREAD 
(Sponge Dough) 
Sponge: 
20 lb. first clear flour 
10 lb. medium rye flour 
1 lb. 4 oz. yeast 
2 oz. yeast food 
20 lb. water 
Fermentation time 2 hours, 15 min. 
Dough: 
20 lb. first clear flour 
1 lb. 4 oz. yeast 
1 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
11b. shortening 
11 1b. water (variable) 
2 lb. molasses 
Dough temperature 79-80° F. Fer- 
mentation time 15 min. Scale and 
round up. Allow to rest for 15 min. 
and make up. Proof and then bake at 
about 410-420° F. Use plenty of steam 
in the oven. 
TOMATO RYE BREAD 
(Sponge Dough) 
Sponge: 
9 lb. medium rye flour 
12 lb. 12 oz. water (variable) 
12 oz. yeast 
Mix to a medium consistency, 
Sponge temperature 75-76° F. Fer- 
mentation time, 3 to 34% hours—to a 
full drop. 
Dough: 
5 lb. medium rye flour 
24 lb. first clear flour 
13 lb. tomato juice (variable) 
13 oz. salt 
6 oz. shortening 
Dough temperature 79-80° F. Floor 
time about 15 min. Scale and round 
up. Allow to rest for 15 min. and 
make up. Proof and then bake at 
about 425° F. Use plenty of steam in 
the oven. 


RAISIN RYE BREAD 


12 lb. 8 oz. medium rye flour 
37 lb. 8 oz. first clear flour 
32 lb. water (variable) 
1 lb. salt 
1 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
12 oz. shortening 
1 lb. yeast 
1 Ib. 8 oz. molasses 
18 lb. raisins 
Dough temperature 77-78° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hour 30 min. 
Second punch 45 min. To the bench 
45 min. Scale and round up. Allow to 
rest for 15 min. and make up. Proof 
and then bake at about 400-410° F. 
Use plenty of steam in the oven. 
Note: Add the raisins when the 
dough is about % mixed. 


PARTY RYE BREAD (NO. 2) 
25 Ib. clear flour 
25 lb. medium rye flour 
33 Ib. water (variable) 
1 Ib. 8 oz. yeast 
2 Ib. 8 oz. salt 
8 oz. molasses 
2 Ib. 12 oz. caraway seed 
8 oz. yeast food 
Dough temperature 82 to 84° F. 
First punch, approximately 3 hours. 
To the bench 45 min. later. Divide 
and round up. Rest for 15 to 20 min. 
Then make into loaves about 15 in 
long and 1% in. in diameter. Use 
plenty of steam in the oven. If de 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


A. J. Vander Voort 


. ... technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 38) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 27), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 





sired a coarse salt may be sprinkled 
on top of the loaves before they are 
placed in the oven. In order to re- 
tain freshness the loaves should be 
stored in a refrigerator before 
serving. 
PREPARATORY SOUR 
PUMPERNICKEL 
Preparatory sour: 
2 lb. sour dough 
4lb. medium rye flour 
4 lb. water 

Temperature 75° F. Allow to rest 
for eight hours. Save the remainder 
of the preparatory sour for starter 
for preparatory sour for next day. 

Dough: 

8 lb. preparatory sour 
56 lb. first clear flour 
24 lb. pumpernickel flour 
44 lb. water (variable) 
1 lb. 8 oz. yeast 
1lb. 10 oz. salt 
12 oz. ground caraway 

Dough temperature 82° F. First 
punch — % rise. Second punch — 42 
rise. To the bench 10 min. 

Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for 10 min. and make up. Proof and 
then bake at about 400-410° F. Use 
plenty of steam in the oven. 


BERMUDA RYE BREAD 
Prepare the following sour: 
8 lb. water 
1% oz. yeast 
4 lb. dark rye flour 
Temperature about 78° 
stand 18 to 20 hours. 
For the sponge, mix together: 
The sour 
35 lb. water (variable) 
17 lb. dark rye flour 
2 lb. yeast 
¥% to % lb. fine ground onions 
Sponge temperature 76° F. Allow 
the sponge to drop. This will take 
about 2% to 3 hours. 
Then add: 
17 lb. dark rye flour 
2 lb. 4 oz. salt 
35 lb. water (variable) 
1lb. 8 oz. shortening 
12 oz. caraway seed (optional) 
60 lb. clear flour 
8 oz. malt 
Mix this dough on slow speed. 
Dough temperature 80° F. To the di- 
vider or bench 10 min. later. Scale, 
round up and give about 15 min. in- 
termediate proof. Then make up into 
loaves of desired shape. Use plenty 
of steam during the baking. Be sure 
to dock three or four times before 
Placing it in the oven. 


HEAVY SOUR RYE BREAD 
Sour: 
Mix together: 

21b. dark rye flour 

4 lb. water 

60z. powdered buttermilk 

4 0z. yeast 
Set at 86° F. for 18 hours. 
Sponge: 

10 lb. 8 oz. dark rye flour 

15 Ib. 12 oz. water 

10 oz. yeast 

6 lb. 8 oz. above sour 
Temperature 78° F. Take at drop 


F. Let 


(approximately 2% hours). 

Dough: 

12 lb. 8 oz. first clear flour 

12 oz. salt 

1 lb. 4 oz. molasses 
8 oz. milk solids (fat free) 

10 oz. shortening 

Procedure: 

Mix the sour and sponge in the 
usual manner. Break up the sponge 
when ready with salt, molasses and 
milk solids. Add the flour and then 
when the dough is about 24 mixed, 
add the shortening. Mix the dough 
in low speed. Dough temperature 78 
to 80° F. Scale at once and round up. 
Allow to rest for 10 to 15 min. and 
make up. Proof and then bake at 
about 390 to 400° F. Use plenty of 
steam during baking. 

Precaution: Dock this type of rye 
bread. Do not cut. 


RYE BREAD (WITH YEAST 
FOOD) (STRAIGHT DOUGH) 


40 Ib. first clear flour 
10 Ib. dark or medium rye flour 
31 lb. water (variable) 
1 Ib. salt 
i lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 lb. shortening 
14 oz. yeast 
3 0z. yeast food 
2 lb. molasses 
Dough temperature 76 to 78° F. 
First punch approximately 1 hour, 
30 min. Second punch 45 min. To the 
bench 15 min. Scale and round up. 
Allow to rest for 15 min. and make 
up. Proof and then bake at about 
410 to 420° F. Use plenty of steam 
in the oven. 


RYE BREAD (SPONGE WITH 
YEAST FOOD) 


Sponge: 
30 lb. first clear flour 
18 lb. water 
12 oz. yeast 
30z. yeast food 





Sponge temperature 76° F. Fer- 
mentation time 3% to 3% hours. 
For the dough add: 
10 Ib. first clear flour 
10 lb. rye flour 
13 lb. water (variable) 
i lb. 4 oz. salt 
1 lb. shortening 
12 oz. malt 
1 lb. 8 oz. molasses 
Dough temperature 78° F. Fer- 
mentation time 25 to 30 min. Scale 
and round up. Allow to rest for 15 
minutes and make up. Proof and 
then bake at about 400 to 410° F. 
Use plenty of steam in the oven. 


ONION RYE BREAD 


40 lb. clear flour 
10 lb. dark rye flour 
34 lb. water (variable) 
1 Ib. salt : 
1lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 1b. shortening 
14 oz. yeast 
30z. yeast food 
1 Ib. molasses 
3 lb. dehydrated onions soaked in 
about 9 Ib. of the above 
water for one hour 
Dough temperature 76 to 78° F. 
First punch about 1 hour 30 min. 
Second punch 45 min. To the bench 
15 min. Scale and round up. Allow 
to rest for about 15 min, and make 
up. Bake at about 410 to 420° F. Use 
plenty of steam in the oven. 
Note: If desired a larger amount of 
onions may be used to suit the de- 
mand. 


PARTY RYE BREAD 
(Salt) (No. 1) 
Sponge: 

15 lb. clear flour 

9 1b. 8 oz. water 

8 oz. yeast 

1 oz. yeast food 

8 oz. rye culture 

8 oz. caraway seed 

Temperature 74° F. Fermentation 
time: 3 hours 30 min. 

Dough: 

10 lb. dark rye flour 

5 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
1 lb. molasses 

1 Ib. 4 oz. salt 

4 oz. shortening 

Temperature 78° F. Floor time: 20 
min. 

This dough will run through the 
machines very nicely. Make into 
loaves about 15 in. long and 1% in. 
in diameter. In order to retain fresh- 
ness the loaves should be stored in a 
refrigerator before serving. 





Rye Bread (15%) 
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SWEET PAN RYE BREAD 
22 Ib. clear flour 
4 1b. dark rye flour 
17 lb. water (variable) 
12 oz. yeast 
2 0z. yeast food 
10 oz. salt 
12 oz. shortening 
4 oz. caraway 
4 lb. corn syrup 
1 lb. 6 oz. molasses 
Mix in the usual manner. Dough 
temperature 79 to 80° F. First punch 
approximately 1 hour 30 min. Second 
punch 30 min. To the bench 15 min. 
Scale and round up. Allow 15 min. 
rest and then make up. Proof and 
then bake at about 410 to 420° F. 
Use plenty of steam during the bak- 
ing period. 
PUMPERNICKEL BREAD 
Sponge: 
10 Ib. 8 oz. clear flour 
6 lb. dark rye flour 
15 lb. 8 oz. water 
13 oz. yeast 
Sponge temperature 75 to 76° F. 
Fermentation time 3 hours. 
Dough: 
23 lb. 8 oz. clear flour 
10 lb. rye meal 
3 lb. 8 oz. sour dough 
20 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. malt 
1 lb. 4 oz. salt 
1 oz. ground caraway 
Dough temperature 79 to 80° F. 
Take to the bench, scale off and 
round up. Allow to rest for about 15 
min. and make up. Proof and then 
bake at about 400 to 410° F. Use 
plenty of steam in the oven. 


CHEESE RYE BREAD 
S lb. patent bread flour 
26 lb. first clear flour 
8 Ib. medium or light rye flour 
25 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
1 Ib. salt 
12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
6 lb. cheese (cream) 
10 oz. yeast 
2% oz. yeast food 
1 lb. 8 oz. molasses 

Dough temperature 78 to 80° F. 
First punch approximately 1 hour 30 
min. Second punch 45 min. To the 
bench 15 min. Scale and round up. 
Allow to rest for 15 min. and make 
up. Proof and then bake at about 
400 to 410° F. Use plenty of steam 
in the oven. 

Note: The cream cheese may be 
replaced with dehydrated cheese. Use 
one half of the amount in the above 
formula. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. B. Maas, Official of 


Maas-Keefe Co., Dies 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — Arthur B. 
(Bert) Maas, secretary-treasurer of 
the Mass-Keefe Co., St. Paul bakery 
supply firm, died Sept. 13 in a St. 
Paul hospital. He was 48 years old. 

Mr. Maas was a director of the 
National Bakery Suppliers Assn. and 
a past president of. the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 

Holder of a disability retirement as 
a lieutenant-colonel in the US. 
Marine Corps, Mr. Maas was prom- 
inent in military affairs and organiza- 
tions. He was a brother of Melvin J. 
Maas, retired Marine major general 
of Chevy Chase, Md., and Clayton L. 
Maas and Kenneth J. Maas, both offi- 
cials of the Maas-Keefe Co. His wife, 
a son and a daughter also survive. 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OCT. 22 BANQUET 

PHILADELPHIA — The annual 
banquet of the Philadelphia Bakery 
Production Men’s Club has been set 
for Oct. 22. 
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Your Package Is Your Salesman 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Let your pack- 
ages sell for you, admonished Merrill 
Maughan, executive secretary, Inter- 
Industry Bakery Package Committee, 
in his talk at the Nebraska Bakers 
Association’s annual convention Sept. 
20-21 at Omaha. The accompanying 
article, containing Mr. Maughan’s re- 
marks, outlines methods whereby the 
baker can take full advantage of the 
selling potentialities of improved 
packaging. His reasons for standard- 
ized and fewer packages also make 
interesting reading. 


The food industry is going through 
a great revolution, due primarily to 
two things (1) Packaging and (2) 
Self-Service. 

To realize the importance of pack- 
ages as salesmen let us go on an 
imaginary trip to an average super- 
market. Supermarkets were a novelty 
10-15 years ago. Now they do over 
half of the food business in Amer- 
ica. Some of them are open seven days 
a week and 14-18 hours a day. Let’s 
go down to a typical one in Omaha. 

As we enter, we immediately get 
a favorable impression. It is air con- 
ditioned, clean and well lighted, and 
attractively laid out. 

As we go up and down the aisles, 
we find dozens, and possibly hundreds, 
of foods in cans, all beautifully 
labeled, and nearly all packaged in 
standard sizes. 

From the canned foods, let us move 
into the fresh fruit and vegetable de- 
partment, which until the last year 
or two has been very unattractive 
but now greatly improved, with the 
prediction by John Deegan, director 
of marketing for A&P, that in 10 
years fully 75% of all fresh fruits 
and vegetables will be prepackaged. 
Today the percentage is only about 
15%. 

However, some have reached 100% 
already, e.g., Gomer’s Supermarkets 
at Elgin, Ill. 

As we move to the bakery depart- 
ment what do we find? Unfortunately 
for you and me, we find with few 
exceptions the messiest department 
in the store—packages of all sizes 
and shapes,—packages that are diffi- 
cult, if not impossible to stack 
packages which do not sell as they 
should, and could. 

The foregoing facts are clear-cut. 
They should convince us at once that 
it’s time for us to do something about 
our bakery departments in the stores, 
regardless of whether the stores are 
large or small. 

Fortunately, we can do something 

if we will open our minds and go 
to work. 

A Few Basic Facts Worth 
Considering 

There are a few basic facts that 
we might review with profit at this 
point. Let’s call them the a, b, c’s: 

(a) Today’s big problem in busi- 
ness is not production, it is merchan- 
dising. 

(b) The old idea that if you make 
a better mouse-trap than the other 
fellow, the world will beat a path to 
your doorstep, is not true any longer. 
Yes, we’ve got to have a better mouse- 
trap, but also we’ve got to go out 
and mefchandise that mousetrap. 
And, just as there is a better way to 
make a loaf of bread, likewise there’s 
a better way to merchandise that loaf 
of bread. 

(c) Good packaging is now a 
“must,” 


By Merrill Maughan 


The foregoing “basics” 
the following comments: 

1. There has been increasing em- 
pha;is on merchandising since 1950 
producing not just goods, but goods 
that catch the eye; goods that serve 
the needs of the community; goods 
that are packaged conveniently and 
are easy to carry; goods that shout 
“quality” and “take me”; goods 
which the customer is proud to buy, 
goods that sell quickly and easily, and 
at a fair profit. 

Packaging has become unusually 
important. The package is virtually 
an indispensable part of the food 
store’s operations. Not only are bak- 
ery foods being given more attention 
package-wise, but the same _ holds 
true for practically all other items 
in the store today; namely, meat, 
produce, dairy products, frozen foods 
and so on. 

Merchandising has changed tre- 
mendously in the past 25 years. For 
example in 1929, only 30% of the 
families in the U.S. had incomes of 
more than $3,000. Today, approxi- 
mately 60% of the families make 
more than $3,000, with a high per- 
centage of these making $4,000 or 
more. 

Under the impact of heavy income 
taxes, fewer homes now have ser- 
vants, living is less ornate but still 
more comfortable, and there’s more 
leisure time. Tradition has given 
place to a strong desire to try new 
things, to use new materials, and to 
accept innovations, which include new 
types of packages. 

Another important change is the 
push to suburban living: One third of 
our families, with 45% of the income, 
live in suburban areas. For the most 
part these are younger families, with 
growing children. 

With more food stores stocking 
more non-food items, the problem of 
space becomes very acute. Today, it 
is estimated that 96% of the super- 
markets now carry beauty and health 
aids, that 87% carry housewares, 
69% carry hosiery, and 40% carry 
hardware. 

As a result of stocking these non- 
food items, and with the advent of 
new food items every week or so, it 
means more than ever that packages 
must stack well. Shelf-space, per 


lead us to 


product, is being reduced constantly. 

Per capita consumption of all 
frozen foods has jumped in the last 
five years from 17 lb. in 1950 to 47 
lb. in 1954. 

In chain stores frozen foods now 
average nearly 4% of their total dol- 
lar volume. By 1960, according to 
the experts, it will be 9% and will 
equal the volume of fresh produce. 

Success stories of frozen foods are 
available in many directions these 
days. For example, frozen pies have 
jumped from $4 million to $25 million 
in one year. 

Arnold Bakeries, Inc., New York, 
are freezing many bakery items in 
New York and re-conditioning (thaw- 
ing) them in Miami before delivery 
to the stores. Some bakers believe 
that before long most of their bakery 
foods will go directly to the freezing 
room after packaging, and remain 
there until needed. Quaker Oats Co., 
which recently purchased the Woods 
Baking Co., Evanston, IIl., will de- 
vote the entire plant to studying and 
turning out frozen bakery foods. 

Much attention is being given to 
the proper packaging of frozen foods. 
Today’s fastest moving frozen foods 
are those which have improved grad- 
ually their package design, along with 
improvement of product. 


Different Types of Bakery Packages 

Considerable discussion is going on 
these days regarding the best type 
of package. 

Recently I studied two stores. They 
are similarly situated in practically 
every way, except the type of pack- 
age used for hamburger buns. The 
study showed one store’s sales of 
hamburger’ buns,  percentage-wise, 
were nearly twice as great as in the 
other store, namely .60 of 1% of 
their total as compared with only .34 
of 1%. This was for the entire week 
immediately preceding July 4. From 
all indications the package made the 
difference. This study is being con- 
tinued on a wide basis. 

Another case relates to the Jewel 
Tea Co. with nearly 200 supermar- 
kets. They package their hamburger 
buns in two different types of pack- 
ages, and find that one outsells the 
other over 4 to 1. The two types of 
packages are side by side. 

Many other studies are underway. 





FLORIDA ELECTION—Officers of the South Florida Bakers Assn. gathered 
for this photo following the election of A. C. Aller, Hibiscus Baking Co., 


Miami, and Dave Rubin, 


Miami Maid Food Products, 


as president and 


secretary-treasurer, respectively. Officers shown from the left, are: Claude 
Kinder, Standard Brands, Inc.; Morris Sklar, New York Bakeries, Miami 
Beach, past director; Robert Burr, American Bakeries Co.; William North, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Bert Frields, Royal Bakery; Sidney Zemon, Frigid 


Food Products; Mr. Aller, Mr. Rubin, J. P. Cash, Fuchs Baking Co., and Tom 


Greene, Winn & Lovett. Officers not pictured are Harry August, August Bros., 
vice president, wholesale group; William Weiss, Papiers Bake Shop, vice 
president, retail, and Russell Knepp, Food Fair Bakery. 
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Merrill Maughan 


For example, the _  Inter-Industry 
Bakery Package Committee and the 
Continental Baking Co. are cooperat- 7 
ing on a project whereby the baking 
company will package hamburger 
buns two different ways, and then 
study which sells better. This project 
will be under the supervision of a 
skilled and highly authoritative Mar- 
ket Research Agency. They will find 
out what the cash register says. 


Better Packages—More Sales 

According to the “Progressive 
Grocer” a survey in Cleveland of five 
Foodtown Markets showed only 
2.68% (dollar-wise) of their business 
comes from the bakery department, 
This is far too low. 

On the other hand, the Penn Fruit 
Co. whose stores average over 
$3,000,000 in sales per year, and which 
does an excellent job of packaging 
and merchandising, and _ whose 
general manager, J. H. Cooke, says: 
“The bakery department in the store 
offers one of the greatest opportuni-/ 
ties for improvement,” sells 6% to 
7% of their total sales in the bakery 
department. 

If we will package bakery foods 
better, we’ll sell more and make more 
money. So will the store, particularly 
in view of the fact that there is a 
larger profit from bakery foods than 
from meat, or grocery, or dairy, ac 
cording to the Cleveland survey. 

To be specific their figures showed: 
18.0% gross profit from bakery dept. 
16.9% gross profit from meat dept. 
16.6% gross profit from grocery dept.) 
15.5% gross profit from dairy dept. 

Only two departments showed 
greater gross profits, these being pro- 
duce with 25.4% gross profit and) 
frozen foods with 23.2% gross profit. 

If these figures are typical, then if) 
would appear that we can well afford 
to dress up the bakery department. 

In my contacts, I find store man 
agers are very anxious to have bette 
looking bakery displays. The reasom 
is shown in the foregoing figures. And 
here’s a fine way to improve our 
lationships with our stores. 


Impulse Buying 4 
Today shoppers buy many food 
largely on impulse. These items are 
not on their shopping list, when 
come to the store. But when they see 
these items, they want them and buy, 
them. : 
For example, in the bakery depart 
ment in the average store, DuPont 
surveys show that over 70% of thé 
bakery foods are purchased on im 
pulse. Furthermore, their survey® 
show that the percentage of bake 
foods being purchased on impulse 
increasing. People now have casi 
enough to risk desertion of tradition 
(Continued on page 40) 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST |}: 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


rouoB Ss 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 




















2 OS ees FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY he 
wi 
* The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with sic 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the Or 
following complete bulk flour service. la 
WIN ds as i D (1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
R Y E F L Oo U R as Western Star mill to bakers. Al 
i (2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- tic 
‘ ° tegic points to give faster service and to provide be 
With their ROSEN RYE FLA VOR have bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. fil 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- (3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour D1 
é ; hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in tegic points. 
, (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- oP 
Quality and Flavor. * ment with a record of proven success based on M 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- ple 
dustry. cel 
“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” , 
pa 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA © LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. | | « 


SALINA, KANSAS 















































“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS eq 
fot 
EAR ILLI 7 : , oa ae 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL Miner - Hillard Milling Go. | | Evans Milling Co. Inc. | | 
b INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 

AEENS THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: Manufacturers of Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
HUMM ER—Spring Hi- Gluten CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS Re 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent a Capacity, 16,000 Bushel M: 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent ag 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear STAR OF THE WEST: HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS | 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS : : Oneof the Best : : For Bakers sp 

- nine ge Bs BurFALo MILLING COMPANY The Morrison Milling Co. | | x: 
GEO RGE URBAN MILLING CO. , Phone 213 Braskenmoth, Mich. Smetatieedy intapenaeie . 
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The battle to hold bread sales volume 
can only be won with finer loaf quality. rer 
Keep bread quality high with top-notch ye 
flours. You'll find POLAR BEAR 
flour has no superior in the produc- 
tion of loaf with the maximum sales 
appeal. Try it. 
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Tying ny the Baker’s Doorbell 





Awrey Bakeries, Detroit, has 
opened four new units in super- 
markets and one separate store in 
Detroit, bringing its total outlets to 


158. 
* 


Krispy Kreme Co. has announced 
plans to build a doughnut plant and 
sales office in Knoxville, Tenn., at an 
estimated cost of $29,600. 


*. 

Josephine Owen of Elizabeth, N.J., 
has retired after 36 years of service 
with the Cushman’s Bakeries Divi- 
sion of American Bakeries Co. Mrs. 
Owen was a cashier at Cushman’s 
Long Island City, N.Y., office. 

a 

Marion Hoover, Tasty Bakery, 
Appleton, Wis., recently won a na- 
tional award in a contest to find the 
best bakery formula using figs or fig 
fillings, conducted by the California 
Dried Fig Advisory Board. 

e 


Mr. and Mrs. R. F. DeLoss have 
opened the R.F.D. Bakery and 
Market in Spencer, Iowa, with a com- 
plete line of baked goods and gro- 
ceries. 

a 

A complete McGlynn bakery de- 
partment has been added to the 
Richfield Super Valu store in sub- 
urban Minneapolis. 

cs 

Virgil Jacobsen has closed his 
bakery at Elk Horn, Iowa, and the 
equipment has been moved to Omaha 


for resale. 
* 


Allen Parker of Pipestone, Minn., 
has been appointed branch manager 
for the Pan-O-Gold Baking Co. at 
Mitchell, S.D. He replaces Wilbert 
Reinartz who has been transferred to 
Mason City, Iowa, as branch man- 
ager. 

+. 


Scandinavian baked goods are the 
specialty of the Crystal Pastry Shop 
which has been opened by Mr. and 
Mrs. Leif Edon in a new shopping 
center in suburban Minneapolis. 


A new store front has been com- 
pleted for the Sanitary Bakery in 
Little Falls, Minn., owned by F. J. 
Kobilka and Franklyn E. Kobilka. 

* 

Elmer Johnson recently sold the 
Halstad (Minn.) Bakery to Leland 
Hage after having been in the busi- 
ness for 30 years. 


* 

The Pan Pride Bakery at Elmore, 
Minn., will continue its operations 
under the ownership of Mrs. Law- 
rence Osberg who has taken over the 
business following the death of her 
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husband. Lester Hawbaker has been 
named head baker. 


a 
The Columbus Quality Bakery in 
Columbus Junction, Iowa, observed 
its eighth anniversary recently. 
& 
Molly’s Bakery has been opened in 
Hastings, Minn., by Mr. and Mrs. 


Orval Karlstad, formerly of Ells- 
worth, Wis. 
es 


Nicholas Seckary of Seckary’s 
Bakery, 138 North Washington Ave., 
Scranton, Pa., has purchased a one- 
story industrial type building at 420 
Prescott Ave. where a bakery plant 
and a retail outlet will be established. 


23 


Mr. Seckary plans to transfer his 
bakery plant from the present loca- 
tion but will keep a retail outlet 


there. 

* 
Extensive remodeling has peen 
completed at the Cokato (Minn.) 


Bakery & Cafe and some new equip- 
ment has been installed. 
we 

The Continental Baking Co. is lo- 
cating a new sales agency in Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., and is constructing a 
one-story building at 2800 Miller 
Road which will include a completely 
equipped office, with an attached 





“Life is just a bowl of cherries” for the baker who makes his bread with Wytase. It 
helps to lighten his production load and improves the quality of his bread. 

The natural enzymes in Wytase make it easier to catch the dough at its peak of 
flavor because they extend mixing tolerance. Wytase is an important flavor factor 
in making bread . . . bread that is good to see—good to eat—a pleasure to sell. 
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WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 
Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance ore available. 
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RODNEY flours have an 
earned reputation for 
sound and always de- 
pendable quality. Any | 
baker who bakes them 
can tell you the merits 2 
of their fine baking per- , 
formance. You can count | 
on RODNEY flours for 
baking values unsur- 
passed anywhere. 
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depot to handle the firm’s baked 
goods. Dale R. Bloomfield has been 
named agency sales manager for the 
firm. 


* 

Hartvig Iverson of Whitehall, Wis., 
assisted in the management of the 
bakery at the recent Wisconsin State 
Fair. 

* 


The Finn Bakery in Algona, Iowa, 
has been moved into a new location, 
the building having been completely 
remodeled and redecorated to house 
the firm. 

* 


Martin Stipp has bought the Sa-So 
Bakery, Winamac, Ind., from Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilbert Hutchcraft. Mr. Stipp is 
operating the Culver (Ind.) Bakery 
which he expects to sell. The Hutch- 
crafts will continue to live in Wina- 


mac. 
4 


Andrew Geist has sold the Geist 
Bakery at Highland, IIL, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Horne, formerly of De- 
troit, where both were employed in 
bakery shops. 


The Feickert Bakery of Belleville, 
Ill., has leased space in the new Belle- 
ville Park Plaza shopping center 
being developed in suburban St. 
Louis. 

@ 


The Kansas State Penitentiary at 
Topeka has installed new bakery 
equipment. 

* 


Hugh’s Do-Nut Shop has been 
opened by Hugh Lindsey at Shawnee, 
Okla. 

2 


J. H. Winer has been named man- 
ager of the Ark Bakery in Wichita, 
Kansas, succeeding Willard Vann who 
has been transferred to Salina, Kan- 
sas, to manage a new bakery for the 
company. 

= 


Dennis Donut Co. has completed a 
2,600 sq. ft. addition to its plant 
facilities in Oklahoma City. This is 
the third expansion in four years. 

e 


The Bon Ton French Bakery which 
has a plant and two retail outlets at 
Seattle, Wash., has leased quarters 
at 6400 Roosevelt Way and will open 
a new retail store there. 

a7 

Ron Cooper, head of the Ideal 
Baking Co., Tallahassee, Fla., has 
purchased the Kosciusko (Miss.) City 
Bakery and has appointed Howard 
Counts as manager. 

*® 


Omar, Inc., a baking firm, has an- 
nounced that a new retail distributing 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jaecer Mine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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center will be built at Sheridan, 

Ohio. Merle Deuschle, now manager 

of the Sciotoville branch, will take 

over at Sheridan when the $125,000 

facility is completed in January, 1956. 
* 


The Small Business Administration 
has announced the approval of a loan 
to Banner Baking Co., Normal, IIl. 

* 

A branch of Arnold’s Bakery of 
Portchester, N.Y., has been opened in 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

e 

A modern new plant and retail 

store of Dunford Bakers has been 


opened in Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
handle the wholesale baking for the 
firm’s outlets and to also serve as a 
large retail store. 

@ 


The Orange Bakery, Winter Gar- 
den, Fla., has relocated in new and 
much larger quarters. The owners 
and operators are Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
Lindner. 

e 


Pasquale De Vito has purchased 
the garage building at 671 Mill St., 
Watertown, N.Y., which he will use 
to house the combined operations of 
the Arlington Bakery and Pierce’s 
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Fried Cake Shop, both of which are 
owned by Mr. DeVito. Mr. DeVito 
said he plans a program of expansion 
with the addition of new machinery 
At present the two baking concerns 
are in separate locations. 

* 

Dinkel’s Bakery, Inc., has filed a 
charter of incorporation at Dover, 
Del. Corporation Trust Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., is serving as the principal 
office. 

cs 


Mr. and Mrs, Kirby Pitts celebra- 
ted the opening of their enlarged 
bakery in Plant City, Fla., by holding 





Since 1928 
Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 


...f0r Bake 


Vita-Plus White 




























Rye Sours 
For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
flavor improved 
grain—simplified 
production. Sev- 
en types avail- 


able. 

O. B. 
Stabilizer 
A convenient 
thickener for 
stabilizer and 
Meringue Top- 
pings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter 
Cream, etc. 








sil 


Other Brolite products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. 


Conditions 

dough for per- 
fect fermenta- 
tion. Extends tol- 
erance of dough. 
Whitens crumb 
color. 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 10, Texas 


Culture 


_. 


ww. 
on 
eas 
r) 
—_ 
Brosoft 


A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier). 


Brolite 


For better flavor 
Cakes, Cookies, 


types 


of buttered culture. 


Pie Dough 
Culture 


Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma- 
chining quali- 
ties. Produces 
a rich, flaky 
crust with improved color. Re- 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 
of different 
strengths and percentages 












White and Cocoa 
Fudge Bases 


For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and 
Butter Cream icings of bet- 
ter flavor, easier handling. 
Economical. 


518 First Ave., North 686 Greenwood Ave., N.E. 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Atlanta 6, Ga, 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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open house and serving refresh- 
ments. 


& 

An addition to the New York 
Bakeries in Miami, Fla., has been 
completed, doubling the floor space 
of the firm’s No. 1 plant. Morris 
Sklar owns the bakery. 


Three new trucks have been added 
to the fleet operated’ by Famous 
Bakery in Orlando, Fla., owned by 
Max Ziedwerg. 


An addition to the Hibiscus Baking 
Co. in Miami, Fla., has been com- 
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pleted, doubling the capacity of the 
plant. A roll department has been 
added. Carl Aller, owner, is presi- 
dent of the South Florida Bakers 
Assn. 

¢ 


D. A. Rubin, president of the DAR 
Corp., Miami, Fla., reports that plans 
are under way to double the present 
size of the bakery. Plans for the 
coming season also include the intro- 
duction of a TV program. 

o 

Starick’s Bakery, 816 Main St., 
Daytona Beach, Fla., was damaged 
heavily by an early morning fire 


which is believed to have been 
started by a short circuit in the build- 
ing’s electrical wiring. Richard Star- 
ick, owner, stated that the loss is only 
partly covered by insurance. 

* 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for 
Lillian’s Transit Bakery, 5844 Transit 
Road, Depew, N.Y., by Lillian R. Lipp. 

€ 

After being closed for six weeks 
while owner Fred Grimmig and his 
wife were on vacation, Jacques 
Pastry Shop on Alton Road in Miami, 
Beach, Fla., has been reopened. While 





Knock 24 hours 
off shipping 


time to Eastern 
markets 


...at no extra cost 


...v1a New York Central 


New York Central’s “Early Bird” 
express-speed trains regularly beat 
trucks in over-the-road time on the 
long hauls from the West and South- 
west to New York, Buffalo and Bos- 
ton. “Early Birds” make the Chicago 
to New Yorkruninaslittle as 22 hours. 


The saving of one day’s shipping 
time by “Early Birds” in reaching 
the large markets in the East means 
perishables and food products are a 
day fresher on arrival. Fast, depend- 





““HARLY BIRDS”’ 


able, on-time delivery means better 
market prices—less waste of perish- 
able commodities—more profit for 
shipper and consignee. And you pay 
no more for “Early Bird” service. 

In shipping via ‘‘Early Bird” serv- 
ice, you save the cost of one less icing 
for reefers en route, the cost of one 
day’s feeding for livestock. 

The New York Central is the only 
railroad with a direct line into the 
Manhattan produce markets. 


Freight cars arriving from west of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
Rivers merge with the “Early Bird” 
fleet at the St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago 
and Cincinnati Gateways. Local- 
origin freight departs from St. Louis, 
Peoria, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis for Buf- 
falo, Boston and New York. 


Ask your nearest New York Cen- 
tral Freight Representative for a 
copy of the “Early Bird” timetable. 


New York Central System 


The water-level route of fast, dependable freight service. 
GENERAL Orrices: 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Harry S. Moore 


SALES DIRECTOR—Recent appoint- 
ment of Harry S. Moore to the posi- 
tion of director of sales, and W. H. 
Wollman to sales manager have been 
announced by Southern Biscuit Co,, 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Moore was for- 
merly executive vice president and 
general manager of Carr Consolidated 
Biscuit Co., Chicago, and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. Prior to his association 
with Carr Consolidated Mr. Moore 
was with Weston Biscuit Company, 
Inc. He came to Richmond when Wes- 
ton acquired Southern Biscuit Co. in 
1944, serving for a time as vice presi- 
dent and member of the board of 
directors of the Richmond concern. 





on vacation Mr. Grimmig put on sev- 
eral tea cake demonstrations for bak- 
ers in Virginia, Delaware and Con- 
necticut. 

* 


Atlas Bakery has opened a new 
store in the Westvale shopping cen- 
ter, Syracuse, N.Y. 


SY \¢\ 
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Do eV @aleytareme) meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 






MILLING CO. 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








The Williams Bros. Co: 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow: 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page $1 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Large loaves of bread require a 
higher baking temperature than small 
loaves. 

2. Dextrose (corn sugar) does not 
cream up as light in a cake batter 
as fine granulated sugar. 

3. Blisters on the top crust of bread 
may be due to rough handling when 
the pans are placed in the oven. 

4. Over heating fondant icing will 
cause it to lose its gloss. 

5. By using egg whites in the 
dough for pie crust there will be less 
tendency for the baked crust to be- 
come soggy and rubbery. 

6. When making twist bread, a 
stronger flour should be used than 
when making round top bread. 

7. In order to prevent the crust of 
bread cracking while it is cooling, it 
should be placed in a draft and cooled 
rapidly. 

8. Honey contains about 40% suc- 
rose (sugar), 2% levulose (fruit 
sugar), and about 34% dextrose 
(grape sugar). 

9. When frozen yolks are gummy, 
it is a good idea to add a small 
amount of water to them when 
making sponge cakes. 

10. It is contrary to the Federal 
Food and Drug Act to use caramel 
or chicory to darken the color of rye 
bread, unless the baker marks his 
bread label or wrapper “artificially 
colored,” “colored with caramel,” or 
“colored with chicory.” 

11. The gum Arabic wash used to 
glaze fruit cakes and almond maca- 
roons, is made by boiling together 
6 oz. gum Arabic and 1 lb. of water. 

12. Little white spots on the top 
crust of pound cakes are often caused 
by the sugar in the cakes being too 
coarse. 

13. The mineral salts in hard water 
that cause the greater part of the 
hardness are known as soluble cal- 
cium and magnesium salts. 

14. If a short paste cooky, which 
contains granulated sugar, spreads 
too much, replace part or all of it 
with powdered sugar in order to de- 
crease the spread. 

15. When a baker uses iodized salt 
in his bread doughs the quality of 
the bread will be injured. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN MuuNe 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
AUGUSTA, MICH. - iE 320 

















16. When making the heavier types 
of rye bread the loaves are usually 
docked six times in the center and a 
few times on each side. 


17. The proper temperature at 
which to store malt syrup is at about 
85-95° F. 

18. When making refrigerated rolls, 
the temperature of the refrigerator 
should be maintained at about 35° F. 
and the relative humidity at about 
1%. 

19. More tender meringue shells 
and kisses can be produced by using 
3 lb. of sugar to a pint of egg whites 
instead of 2 Ib. 

20. The main reason for using low 
pressure steam in the oven during 
the early stages of baking bread is 
to produce a better oven spring. 
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GUESTS OF MRS. BAIRD’S 

FT. WORTH, TEXAS — Approxi- 
mately 400 retail grocers and sup- 
pliers in Ft. Worth were guests of 
Mrs. Baird’s Bakery at an “appreci- 
ation dinner” Sept. 13 in the Crystal 
Ballroom of Hotel Texas. Members 
of the Tarrant County legislative 
delegation were special guests. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PEPPERIDGE AGENCY 

CHICAGO—Pepperidge Farm, Inc., 
advertising will be handled beginning 
Nov. 1 by Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 
Inc. i 











Specify SQUARE wafers for the 





enrichment of white bread and rolls 


with vitamins and tron. 


¢ Assured potency * Quick disintegration 


You get these advantages: 





¢ Super-thorough diffusion * Finer, more buoyant particles 
¢ Clean, even break into halves and quarters 
¢ Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 


TYPE A—For use with 
doughs containing 3% or 
. more non-fat milk solids. 


TYPE B—For use with 
doughs containing less 
than 3% non-fat milk solids. 


Order Square wafers today from your yeast company salesman. 


Vitamin Division e 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


e Nutley 10, N. J. 
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"The Whole of the Wheat" 


ROTARIZED FLOUR 


Now a really new whole wheat 
flour—milled by a revolutionary 
new method and machine— 


Stock's "Whole of the Wheat." 


This new whole grain flour 
matches and surpasses the tex- 
ture and quality of old stone 
ground flour. It is mild .. . 
appetising . . . satisfying. 


Whatever your product— 
bread, muffins, cookies, crack- 
ers or cakes—if it is made 
from this new type flour it 


will really sell... 


it tastes 
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BAKER-ACROBATS—Everyone in Wilmington, Del., knows Nick, Al and 
Hugo Immediato, either as partners in the Three Little Bakers or as top 
flight acrobats. The three, shown here with Rise Stevens, opera, movie and TV 
singing star, following a nationwide TV show, own five bakeries. They opened 
their first one seven years ago after Nick sustained a broken back while 
playing in the trio’s act at the Palace Theater, New York. Since then Nick’s 
back has mended and the three accept one-a-week engagements. They have 
performed for former President Harry Truman, on dozens of nationwide TV 
shows such as the Comedy Hour, Kate Smith’s Show, Milton Berle’s Show, 
and at the theaters in New York, Chicago and Miami. As bakers, Nick handles 
promotion of cookies, pies, doughnuts and sweet goods, Hugo handles the cake 
business and administrative details, while Al is the cake decorating specialist. 
The three plan to open a $200,000 plant and confectionery in November. 










and toasts wonderful . . 
smells wonderful. 


And what is even more wonder- 


WARD DIVIDENDS 
NEW YORK—tThe directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%% 


of the company, and also declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the company. The dividends were pay- 








flour. 


Write us today for further details. 


ful . . . it keeps indefinitely 

. needs no emulsifier . . . 
retains more moisture . . 
not get rancid in storage. 


Stock's "Whole of the Wheat" 
is really a different whole wheat 


. does 








“ROCK AER” *“*BEODGETT’S” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, 


Wisconsin 











J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. 


_ St. — 


SACKS 














($1.37% per share) on the outstand- able Oct. 1 to holders of record Sept. 
ing 542% cumulative preferred stock 15. 


HUBBARD FLOURS 


CONSISTENTLY TOPS 
IN THE 
SPRING WHEAT FIELD 





SINCE 1879 


HUBE 3ARD MILLING COMPANY 
by MANKATO, MINNESOTA - 
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There is a 
difference in _ - 
fungal enzymes 





‘““Chips’’ Developed by Anheuser-Busch research, with over 100 years 
of experience in working with enzymes and complex fer- 
mentation problems... plus years of analyzing bakery 
production requirements. 


“Chips” Controlled for exact uniformity by the Quality Control 
Division of Anheuser-Busch. 


“Chips”? Convenient and economical. Designed especially for large- 
scale bread production. 


Use “Chips” for better bread 


Delivered to you...as needed... by ANHEUSER-BUSCH route men 
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Pete DeMoss Chairman 


Texas Production Club 


ARLINGTON, TEXAS — Pete De- 
Moss, Finney’s Bakery, McKinney, 
was named session chairman by the 
Texas Bakers Production Men’s Club 
at its meeting at Arlington State Col- 
lege Sept. 14. H. V. Anderson, Bro- 
lite Co., Dallas, was named program 
chairman at the meeting attended 
by 65'bakers and allied men. 

Topics discussed included: “Review 
of Work on New Varieties of 
Wheat,” by I. M. Atkins, department 
of agronomy, Texas A&M College; 
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“Sesame Breads,’ Roy Anderson, 
American Sesame Growers Assn., 
Paris; “Character of the 1955 South- 
western Wheat Crop,” James Doty, 
Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas 
City; and “Protein Loaf” and “New 
Brown ’n Serve Biscuits,” Jones E. 
Mapes, technical bakery adviser, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. The next meet- 
ing will be Jan. 18, at Arlington 
State College, Arlington, Texas. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. JOHN E. HAGY DIES 
PHILADELPHIA—Mrs. Elva 
Hagy, wife of John E. Hagy, Irish & 
Hagy, died of polio recently. 








Texas Bakers Name 
1956 Meeting Chairmen 


HOUSTON—At a recent meeting 
of the board of directors of the Texas 
Bakers Assn. here, plans were dis- 
cussed for the 1956 convention which 
will be held at the Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston, May 27-29. 

Neill G. DeLaney, Jr., Mrs. 
Boehme’s Bakery, San Angelo, pres- 
ident of the association, announced 
the following convention committee 
chairmen: General chairman, H. J. 
Richter, Jr., Richter Baking Co., San 
Antonio; program, Guy Holloway, 





No bills for bags, drums,' containers! 











Bulk shipping of dry, granular and powdered 
products in General American Airslide’ Cars 

















See working model of Airslide Car 


Booths Nos. 640-741 - 


Baking Industry Exposition 
Convention Hall 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


October 1-6 











is safer, easier—and costs less! 























Airslide cars now successfully shipping flour, semolina, sugar, starch, plastics, chemicals and other products 


Over 1000 Airslide Cars now in service or 
on order. A small blower is all you need 
to unload cars into any conveying sys- 
tem. Write for bulk shipping information 
on your products. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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SOMETHING SQUIRRELLY 
GOING ON 


JACKSON, MICH.—A drug store 
owner here was vexed every mor 
when he would discover that dough. 
nuts left at the front door had disap. 
peared. He notified police who kept 
close watch. Their report: Squirrels 
which had acquired a taste for dough. 
nuts would snitch them shortly after 
the driver-salesman left. 





Dandy Bakery, Laredo; courtesy, 
John C. Koetting, Fehr Baking Co, 
Houston, and J. K. Whitten, Mrs, 
Baird’s Bread Co., Houston; retajj 
session, Earl J. Casey, Casey’s Bak. 
ery, Waco. 

The Allied Trades Assn. of the 
Texas baking group has named Paw) 
Barklow, Lockwood Manufacturing 
Co., as general chairman for its ae. 
tivities at the 1956 convention. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Vancouver Bread 
Prices Up Ic Per Loaf 


VANCOUVER—The price of bread 
advanced 1¢ per 16 oz. loaf here re. 
cently and a further increase of the 
same amount is expected to be an- 
nounced shortly by the larger bak- 
eries here. 

The price advance was accompanied 
by a statement from the bakers that 
due to high costs they were showing 
a loss on operations. The raise was 
1%¢ at the wholesale level but the 
retail price only moved up from 13 
to 14¢ per loaf or two loaves for 27¢. 

Low bread prices have prevailed 
here for some months now following 
the prolonged bakery strike which 
affected all the larger producers but 
permitted the smaller shops to con- 
tinue selling. In order to secure back 
some of the lost trade the price was 
cut from 15 to 13¢ or two loaves 
for 25¢. 








Write for details on * 


LEAVENING : 
AGENTS : 


SMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY: 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo,« 
e «¢ © Serving Industry ... Which Serves Mankind s «¢ 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 27 











—_— 


1. False. If both loaves are baked 
at the same temperature, the larger 
loaves will have soft or doughy cen- 
ters even though the outside appears 
to be baked. Large loaves usually re- 
quire somewhat lower baking tem- 
peratures and a longer baking period. 

2. True. The difference in creaming 
yolume is undoubtedly due to the 
character of the sugar granules. The 
granules of dextrose are smaller and 
less sharp than those of granulated 
sugar. 

3. True. They may also be due to: 
(1) Too much top heat in the oven. 
(2) Very slack dough. (3) Young 
dough. (4) Excessive amount of steam 
in the proof box. (5) Careless mold- 
ing. (6) Improper mixing of the 
dough. (7) Improper machining. 

4. True. Fondant icing should not 
be heated very much over 100° F. If 
the fondant is a little too stiff to pour 
over the products, the addition of a 
small amount of simple syrup or corn 
syrup will thin it down. 

5. True. This is especially so during 
the summer months when the humid- 
ity is high. Usually from 6 to 10% 
based on the water content is recom- 
mended. 

6. False. A flour somewhat lower in 
protein is generally recommended for 
the making of twist bread. 

7. False. The cracking is due to the 
bread cooling too fast. The bread 
should not be placed in a draft or 
cold room. The ideal procedure is to 
cool the bread where the humidity 
and temperature can be controlled. 

8. False. Honey contains about 2% 
sucrose, 40% levulose and about 34% 
dextrose. 

9. True. By adding about 4 oz. of 
warm water to each quart of frozen 
yolks they will beat up faster and 
better. The finished cakes will also 
have slightly greater volume. 

10. True. Many states also have 
this ruling. 

11. False. It should be made by 
boiling together 2-24 oz. gum Arabic 
and 1 lb. of water. After it has been 
brought to a boil, it should be strained 
through a clean piece of cheese cloth 
before it is used. 

12. True. The undissolved sugar 
crystals may cause the white spots. 
Other causes may be as follows: (1) 
Too much steam in the oven. (2) 
Cakes standing too long after being 
deposited into the pans. (3) Oven 
temperature too low. (4) Lack of 


steam in the oven. (5) Too low a salt 
content in the batter. 

13. True. When water flows over 
rocks and through different layers of 


: Re 
BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO, 
Vall 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 








LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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earth it dissolves some of the mineral 
salts contained in the rocks and 
earth. 

14. True. The excessive spreading 
of the cookies may be due to the un- 
dissolved sugar crystals in the dough 
dissolving during the baking period. 
When powdered sugar is used there 
will be very few undissolved sugar 
crystals in the dough, thereby reduc- 
ing the spread. 

15. False. The small amount of 
iodine in the salt has no injurious 
effect upon the quality of the bread. 


properly proofed, this is the usual 
procedure. When the loaves are 
under-proofed, a few extra holes will 
decrease the tendency for them to 
burst and bulge. It is necessary to de- 
crease the number of holes when the 
loaves are over-proofed. 

17. False. Malt syrup should be 
stored in a cool place, about 70° F. 
It has a tendency to darken during 
storage. The darkening process is 
speeded up considerably when it is 
stored in a warm place. 
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is correct but the relative humidity 
should be about 85-88%. 

19. False. The reverse is true. 
However, most formulas call for 3 lb. 
of sugar in order to produce a more 
solid meringue shell or kiss. 

20. True. The injection of low 
pressure steam into the oven mellows 
the heat. The formation of the crust 
form oven spring. This assists in pro- 
ducing a good grain and texture. The 
top crust will also’be more glossy, 
is retarded, thereby allowing a uni- 


16. True. When the loaves are 


18. False. The temperature as given 


which many bakers feel improves 
the appearance of the baked loaves. 





NOW... fumigate 
bulk grain 


in silo-type 


bins! 


Forced air recirculation cuts 


material costs at least 50% 





by controlled distribution of 
DOW METHYL BROMIDE 


‘Proper distribution of methyl bromide in silo-type grain 


bins is now possible with Dow’s new forced air recircula- 
tion process. The new method is quick... uniform. . . 
sure. [t cuts material costs at least 50 per cent—because 
controlled distribution of methyl bromide means lower 
dosages. It gives a complete kill of all insect life in the 
bin—because it is engineered to make fumigation of bulk 
commodities an exact science. There is no question about 
results, 





Dow has adapted the process to both silo-type storages 
and to bulk shipments of grain under quarantine in 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 





freight cars. Peanuts and popcorn also may be success- 
fully fumigated by this new method. As the first fumigant 
manufacturer to work on the forced air recirculation 
process—testing it for more than seven years—we are 
your leading source of technical assistance. Why not 
take advantage of our engineering service on the installa- 
tion of forced air recirculation equipment utilizing 
methyl bromide? A Dow fumigation technician is avail- 
able for consultation and assistance. Write our Fumigant 
Sales Section. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 
Michigan. 
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it’s the LEVULOSE in 


NULOMOLINE 


THE PIONEER STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR 


Guard your profits and increase your repeat sales 
by insuring freshness in your baked goods with 
NULOMOLINE. 

The Levulose in NULOMOLINE, retaining and attract- 
ing moisture, will keep your cakes, cookies, and icings 
fresher for a longer period. By retarding staling, NULO- 
MOLINE checks the loss of flavor and aroma. It enhances 
the crust color that first attracts your customers and then 
sells them again. 

NULOMOLINE, the baker’s standard for invert sugar 
for over 33 years, is a must for your baked goods. 





Booklet of balanced bakery formulas upon request. 


THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 
Manufacturers of NULOMOLINE (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


330 East N. Water St., Chicago 11, Ill. 1300 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
NULOMOLINE, LTD.: 1410 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 


dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS ¢€O. 
SALINA, KANSAS = 
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ob For a Complete Variety of Flours To Meet 
4 Every Baking Requirement 
A complete variety of flours—backed by complete facilities geared 


to meet your needs best—from wheat selection to most convenient 
delivery service to you. 


a GOOCH'S BEST 
q cet! FLOURS 





a AKSARBEN JUMBO 
‘Ss Spring Wheat Flour High Protein Spring Clear Flour 
|} GOMEC WHOLE WHEAT 
Western Wheat Flour Hi-Protein Spring Wheat Flour 
7 e GOLD-NUGGET RYE FLOURS 
Re Spring Clear Flour Light — Dark — Medium 


Honest pride of accomplishment is sewed into the seam of every sack of “Gooch’s Best Flours. 


. = ©. 
p 
- 








i: Ask For ECONO-FLO 
¥" BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


7 Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement of Gooch flours 
in shuttle service from the Gooch mill to bakers. 


Information 


Pe 
r 4 About Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at strategic points to 
; give faster service and to provide bulk truck delivery in certain 


metropolitan areas. 





3 Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour hauling are being 
made available at certain strategic points. 


Econo-Fio Bulk Flour bins and handling equipment with a record 
of proven success based on actual usage are nov. available to the 
baking industry. 











GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 









Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwt.—Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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New Products 


New Serviees 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 


products, new services and new literature 
Claims made in this department are those 


fact d 
turers an pp 





offered by 
of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 





panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


ee 


No. 3784—Foil Pan 
Catalog 


The Chicago Metallic Manufactur- 
ing Co. has released its newest foil 
pan catalog, showing a substantial in- 
crease in the number of foil items 
available for distribution. The catalog 
shows the complete Chicago Metallic 
foil pan line including the newest sizes 
and shapes. Illustrated are foil pans 
and containers in a wide variety of 
sizes. This catalog contains all the 
pertinent buyer information such as 
size, shape, dimension and specifica- 
tions, capacity, packing and packed 
weight . . . all standard and special 
order processing. For a free copy 
check No. 3784 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3785—Delivery 
Trucks 


Two completely new Divco delivery 
trucks are being exhibited for the 
first time by Diveo Corp. Officials said 
that “These are the only complete 
trucks specifically designed for multi- 
stop delivery of bakery goods and 
other similar products and have been 


labeled the ‘Dividend Series’.” One of 
the new trucks is the large 130-in. 
wheelbase size with 12-ft. body while 
the other will be a pilot model of the 
same truck but in a junior version 
with an approximate wheelbase of 
100 in. and an 8% ft. body. Each 
truck has been engineered and de- 
signed to meet all requirements for 
store-to-store and store-to-home de- 
livery by bakeries, it is claimed. For 
more complete details check No. 3785 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3788—Revolving 
Oven 


A new revolving oven, designed and 
built by the Advance Oven Co. fea- 
tures a new type of friction drive, 
plus a recirculated heating system 
that is claimed to be easy to main- 
tain and low in cost of operation. The 
friction drive (patents applied for) is 
said to eliminate backlash and vibra- 
tion and operates with smoothness 
that is ideal for such products as 
custards. The recirculated heat cham- 
ber is located in the upper section of 
the oven. This position eliminates fire 
hazard, and also precludes the need 
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ADDRESS 


Send me information on the items marked: 


C1 No. 3774 C No. 3788 [1 No 3794 
C2 No. 3781 CZ No. 3789 0 No. 3795 
C) No. 3784 CZ No. 3790 CZ No. 3796 
C1) No. 3785 2 No. 3791 CZ No. 3797 
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for special floor protection. All con- 
trols are found in the front end of 
the oven, for easy access. An optional 
feature is the steam spray (for hard 
breads, etc.). It can be applied with- 
out affecting the combustion system. 
The flue is placed on the high pres- 
sure side of the blowers to provide 
positive exhaust. Atmospheric or 
wind conditions cannot affect the 
draft, it is claimed. Secure more com- 
plete details by checking No. 3788 on 
the coupon and dropping it in the 
mail. 


No. 3786—Packaging 
Terms 


Packaging Institute announces the 
second edition of the book, “Glossary 
of Packaging Terms.” The second edi- 
tion contains about triple the num- 
ber of terms in the first edition. It is 
a cloth-bound, hard cover, 6 by 9 in. 
book with over 250 pages of defini- 
tions. Dr. L. V. Burton, formerly edi- 
tor of “Food Industries” and recently 
retired executive director of Packag- 
ing Institute, finalized the editorial 
work. Single copies are $6.75 and 
may be ordered from Packaging In- 
stitute, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


No. 3787—Cellophane 
Pamphlet 


A new Avisco cellophane “Charac- 
teristics and Uses” pamphlet listing 
three new cellophane types and sev- 
eral new film designations has been 
issued by the Film Division, Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. New film types just 
added to the line are the following: 
M-5, MS-4 and MSB-60. New film 
designations now effective as follows: 
MS-2 (formerly MS-5); MS-5 (for- 
merly MS-2); MS-8 (formerly MS-4); 
MSB-7 (formerly MSB-3). Secure the 
pamphlet by checking No. 3787 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 3789—Stareh 
Duster 


The advantages of starch dusting 
on baked products through the use 
of the new Craig pneumatic starch 
duster have been announced by the 
Craig Corp. Company spokesmen, in 
announcing that E. A. Bergholtz Co., 
Inc., New York, would be its exclusive 
distributor in the U.S. and Canada, 
make these claims: Starch dusting 
assures that every particle is effec- 
tive; stick-ups are practically elimi- 
nated; production is increased, cores 
and swirls are eliminated; the crust 
is cleaner, thinner and richer in color. 
More details will be sent to you if 
you will check No. 3789 on the coupon 
and mail it to the address provided. 


No. 3790—Sweetening 
Agent 


The Chemical Division, Merck & 
Co., Inc., announces the addition of 
calcium cyclamate to its line of vita- 
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mins and other products for food and 
beverage processors. Calcium cycla- 
mate is a non-caloric sweetening agent 
used in dietetic foods, bottled bever- 
ages and canned fruits. It is said to 
be stable in baking, boiling, and freez. 
ing processes and is compatible with 
all of the usual flavors. Current in- 
vestigation indicates the possibility 
that it may be useful in low-calorie 
baked goods and frozen desserts, com- 
pany officials said. The product is now 
on the market. Initially the product 
will be distributed in 100-lb. fiber 
drums and in 25-lb. fiber drums. Se. 
cure more details by checking No, 
3790 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3792—Super- 
market Survey 


Bulletin No. 5 in DuPont’s series 
on “impulse buying” has been re- 
leased. The bulletin states that it is 
offered as a merchandising service to 
help the food industry evaluate fac- 
tors which influence buying decisions 
in self-service stores today. It is en- 
titled “Master Summary, Latest Facts 
About Today’s Shopper in Supermar- 
kets.” Among the products sum- 
marized are cakes, cookies, bread, bis- 
cuits and rolls. Copies of the master 
summary may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 3792 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


No. 3791—Dough 


Retarder 


Features of the Victory Metal 
Manufacturing Corporation’s dough 
retarder, called the Sta-Kold model 
RDA-40-S, include: Interchangeable 
interiors that are adjustable on 1-in. 
centers to take any or any combina- 
tion of bakers’ pan slides, stationary 








or pullout meat rails, stationary or 
pullout shelves and refrigerated draw- 
ers; 100% all-metal construction; 
wipe-out bottom; 40-cu. ft. capacity; 
two doors; stainless steel and alumi- 
num finish; % h.p. motor; width 50% 
in., depth 33% in. and height 72% in. 
Secure more details by checking No. 
3791 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 3793—Proof Box 


Contributions of the new “Flexo- 
flow automatic rack-type proof box” 
developed by Read Standard Corp. to 
conveyorized proofing equipment have 
been announced. It permits the baker 
to make runs of any kind of variety 
bread without underproofing or over- 
proofing a single loaf during ‘the 
changeover period, the company 4l- 
nouncement claims. Its operation is 
described in this manner by the com- 
pany: “The loaves of bread are loaded 
automatically onto racks and con 
veyed in a timed loop through the 
proof box. At end of a predetermined 
proofing cycle, the rack is de’ 
automatically. The advantage of 
‘Flexoflow’ is that the baker does not 
need to wait for the box to unload 
before he starts a new cycle. Nor 
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does he have to overproof or under- 
prooi any of the loaves within the box 
when he changes his proofing time. 
The proof box has an auxiliary stor- 
age or ‘pullout’ chamber at one end, 
into which one or more racks may be 
diverted and left out of the circuit. 
Taking one or more racks from the 
circuit will shorten the proofing time 
of the racks that remain. When longer 
proofing time is wanted again, the 
racks are brought back into the cir- 
cuit. When the operator sets a con- 
trol, the required number of racks 
automatically will be removed or 
added to the circuit.” To secure more 
details check No. 3793 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 3795—Cooling 
Unit 

Perfection Industries, Inc., has an- 
nounced its entry into the central air 
conditioning business with its own 
cooling units. First models include 
two- and three-ton air-cooled and 
water-cooled commercial units. They 
are said to occupy only 22 sq. in. of 
floor space. The units use propellor- 
type fans and Freon 22 as the re- 
frigerant and come completely wired. 
The units may be used by themselves 





A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 








CODING AND MARKING 


“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 

milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 

pers, cellophane and es, etc., our ity. 
Write fer information on a specific problem 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 
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or in conjunction with the forced 
warm air heating system, using com- 
mon ducts and registers. Secure more 
complete information by checking No. 
3795 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3798—Conerete 
Floors 


“The Care and Maintenance of Con- 
crete Floors” is the title of a 12-page 
booklet just released by the National 
Sanitary Supply Assn. The problems 
of “dusting” and “blooming” are ex- 
plained and suggestions for overcom- 
ing them are outlined. Cleaning, fin- 
ishing and daily maintenance tips are 
set forth. The booklet is available 
without charge and may be obtained 
by checking No. 3798 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3796—Sample 
Trays 


The film division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. is offering Tra-Pak, 
free of charge, to bakers. The Tra-Pak 
consists of eight sample trays, each 
representing a basic packaging idea, 
designed for a particular product. An 
official said his company decided to 
give away the Tra-Pak because it 
had proven to be the basis of many 
new tray constructions. Secure the 
trays by checking No. 3796 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3781—Plastic Box 


The Wilpet Tool & Mfg. Co. an- 
nounces a new line of styrene plastic 
half gallon boxes and lids. The new 
half gallon pack is available in clear 
or colored boxes with plain, printed 
or labeled clear or colored lids, and 
has been specially designed for pack- 
er’s ease of handling, eye-catching 
shoppers’ appeal, and can be re-used 
as a refrigerator box, sewing box, 





small storage box, etc. It is ideally 
suited for packaging cakes and 
candies the manufacturer states. For 
full information check No. 3781 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3774—Metering 
System 

A system for automatically dis- 
pensing metered shortening and 
adapted to feed controlled amount 
quantities of sugar, syrup, oil, etc., 
into mixers has been announced by 
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Liquimatic Systems. About 200 in- 
stallations of various sizes are in use, 
states the announcement. The labor 
savings claimed result from the elim- 
ination of taking shortening out of 
the barrels, weighing it and feeding 
it into the mixers. A large capacity 
tank also permits safe storage of 
shortenings over a period of several 
months. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 3774 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3794—I cing Base 
The Nulomoline Division, American 
Molasses Co., has announced the 
availability of a recently-developed 
powdered icing base. Marketed under 
the trade name of Practo-Ice powder, 
the product is claimed to withstand 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 



















BIGGER PIE PROFITS 










For special introduc- 
tory offer, write— 





WITH 





PIE-PAK 


Low cost, sanitary 
and dust-proof pie 
packaging for hard 
and soft pies 


1300 HUDSON STREET 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





» CONTAINERS 















KEEP THIS 


UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





DLE cranes sentnne ae, 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 
Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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unusually high temperatures and hu- 
midity. More complete details may be 
secured by checking No. 3794 on the 
coupon and mailing it to the address 


provided. 
No. 3797—Carton 
Sealer 

Ever-Seal Industrial Glues, Inc., 


announces the production of its prod- 
uct, Lezam gluer, a unit designed to 
seal cartons. The unit uses liquid glue 
and can dispense an even coat to any 
size area, company spokesmen say. 
Usable on ungummed labels also, the 
firm’s portable unit is described as 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


weighing 5 lb. when filled with 1 qt. 
of adhesive. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 3797 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3764 — Cake tier separators, 
Leon D. Bush. 

No. 3765 — Packaging reminder 


catalog, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 3766 — Drum lift, Sterling, 
Fleischman Co. 

No. 37367—Sweetening agent, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division. 

No. 3768—Pan washer, Metalwash 
Machinery Corp., Bakery Pan Washer 
Division. 

No. 3769—Financing plan, C. I. T. 
Corp. 

No. 3770—Pan cleaning method, 
Selinized Process Co. 

No. 3771—Bakery cabinets, 
cent Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 3772—Pie storage case, Bally 
Case & Cooler Co. 


Cres- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


OU CAN'T beat the HUNTER combina- 
tion of scientifically selected baking 
wheats, culled from our huge storage facili- 
ties, and proper milling technique. That is the 
cornerstone of better bread flour quality 
anytime. HUNTER flours will prove it in your 


bakery. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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No. 8773—O verwrap, American 
Viscose Corp., Film Division. 

No. 3775—Emulsifiers, Atlas Pow- 
der Co. 

No. 8776—Chocolate 
Nestle Company, Inc. 

No. 3777—Food mixer, Universal 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 3778—Coloring agents, 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 3779—Trays, National Vulcan- 
ized Fibre Co. 

No. 3780—Coolers, Kol-Flo Kooler 
Co. 

No. 3782—S weetener, Du Pont 
Company. 

No. 3783—Bun pan stacker, Velten 
& Pulver, Inc. 

No. 4029—Flour handling, Fuller 
Co., subsidiary of General American 
Transportation Co. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PIE EQUALITY 


HUNTSVILLE, MO.—A Huntsville, 
Mo., woman has patented what should 
be a No. 1 argument pacifier among 
children. Mary A. Johnston has in- 
vented a pie marker, a contraption 
with a handle and radiating knives, 
Any number of pieces of pie can be 
marked with the device, all of them 
exactly equal in size, by merely set- 
ting the desired number of knives. 
The device no doubt will make it 
difficult for some adults who have an 
acuity for choosing the big slice of 
pie. 


coating, 


Chas, 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NAMED DISTRIBUTOR 

CINCINNATI—The Triumph 
Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, an- 
nounces the appointment of the Peter- 
son Oven Co., Franklin Park, IIL, as 
agent for the sale of its mixing equip- 
ment. 





Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, Minn. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 








WICHITA, KANSAS 





SLOGAN SPECIAL 


f 
ot 


Oklahoma Flour Mil Co 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Oye moi tp hecnted to tho bigh poetets 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most ef ite wheat 
Gtslie Saab qovaan. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
sto Grain Exch id. ¢ Minoeapol ae 
St. clced. i 
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Crusts & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








In the Philippines, bread is norm- 
ally eaten in the form of small in- 
dividual rolls known as Pan de Sel. 
These are popular partly because they 
fit the need of the consumer who 
does not want or cannot afford a 
whole loaf, and partly because pur- 
chase of fresh Pan de Sel can be 
limited to daily requirements—a de- 
cided advantage in a climate where 





The picture shows the cassava bush, 
native to the Philippines, and the 
tubers which are produced. These 
tubers, which weigh as much as two 
pounds, are washed and peeled and 
then wet milled into the fine powder 
seen in the large jar at the left of 
the picture. From this powder some 
pure starch (tapioca) is separated; 
the remaining cassava flour still re- 
tains a starch content of about 60 
to 70%. 


bread does not keep well. Pan de Sel 
is thus the bread of the working 
classes. About 70% of the flour is 
used for Pan de Sel and bread, 25% 
for cakes and biscuits, and possibly 
5% for noodles and other uses. 


The Philippine Government is now 
making an effort to replace some im- 
ported wheat flour with a local prod- 
uct called cassava flour. The cassava 
bush, which is native to the Philip- 
pines, takes eight to eleven months 
to produce tubers which may weigh 
as much as two pounds. Processing 
requires that the tubers be washed, 
peeled with drum peelers, and wet 
milled to a fine powder. It is usual 
to separate some pure starch (tapi- 
oca); the remaining product, called 
cassava flour, has a reduced starch 
content of about 60 to 70% and an 
increased fiber content. 


Research on the cassava problem 
has been undertaken both at the 
Institute of Science and Technology 
and at the Bureau of Plant Produc- 
tion, both of which the mission vis- 
ited. Experiments have indicated that 
bread might carry 10% of cassava 
four, Pan de Sel possibly 15 to 20%, 
biscuits about 30%, cakes and certain 

of cookies as much as 50 to 
10%. It has been suggested that 
“assava flour might be employed as 
ing flour, use of which is esti- 
mated at 2 to 3%. 


ANONYMOUS ALCOHOL—If you 
eat bread you can’t kid yourself you 
are a total abstainer from alcoholic 
beverages. Dr. Leon A. Greenberg, 
associate professor of applied physi- 
ology at Yale University, says that 
on the basis of the per capita con- 
sumption of bread in the U.S., the 
average person consumes in a year 
the equivalent of about half a pint 
of whiskey. Dr. Greenberg told the 
Alcohol Studies Conference in Ed- 
monton, Alta., recently that in view 
of this “I think that everybody has 
to stop and re-evaluate his status as 
a total abstainer.” He explained that 
bread contains about .25% alcohol. 


eee 

NEW FACES — “Betty Bun,” the 
nom de plume of a feature writer 
in the British Baker of London, is the 
wife of a baker who runs a thriving 
business in a town near which is 
located an American army camp. 
Many of the American wives are her 
customers. Some, whose husbands 
have finished their tour of duty, are 
returning home and the writer ex- 
presses sorrow at their departure. 
She says “I have enjoyed knowing 
them and I hope their memories of 
England will be pleasant. Certainly 





I shall never forget their friendliness 
and charm.” 

Commenting on the reaction of one 
new arrival to British baked goods 
Betty Bun reports “When she first 
walked into our shop she was amazed 
to see the wide variety of bread 
which we bake. Before she left the 
U.S. someone had told her the Eng- 
lish bakers could not bake American 
bread and she would have to make 
her own. I told her she had been mis- 
informed—for I do know that most 
bakers living in areas occupied by 
American forces are doing their ut- 
most to produce the bread they like.” 


The best way to keep down the 
bills of the federal government is 
to get the bigness out of the gov- 
ernment—back to the home-state 
capitals and home-town halls, where 
it can be held down to size and kept 
down in costs.—“How to Save Time, 
Trouble and Taxes.” 


Rice is still the principal food in 
Japan, although Japanese are eating 
20% less rice now than they did be- 
fore the war and correspondingly 
more wheat and barley. 


MISSOURI BAKERS’ DAY—Missouri bakers turned out in large numbers 
for Bakers’ Day at the recent Missouri State Fair at Sedalia. Here William F. 
Ellerbrock, Ellerbrock Bakeries, St. Louis, president, Missouri Bakers Assn. 
(center) presides at the presentation of cakes to some fair winners. From 
the left, Miss Jaunita Snider, Parkeville, the state’s outstanding 4-H girl; 
R. L. Reed, representative of the Missouri Farmers Assn.; Mr. Ellerbrock; 
H. E. Slusher, president, Missouri Farm Bureau Federation, and William J. 
Matthes, Jr., outstanding Future Farmer of Missouri. Besides getting cakes, 
all were made “honorary” members of the Missouri Bakers Assn. The associa- 
tion also honored two of its members: Carl Muff, Muff’s Bakery, Trenton, 
treasurer of the association, and David R. Newsam, Hammon Baking Co., 
Jefferson City, chairman of label and sanitation and group insurance com- 
mittees, who was named “baker of the year.” Both were presented with scrolls. 
George Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., is secretary of the Missouri group. 
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Staff Set for 
Oct. 16-28 AIB 


Sales Seminar 


CHICAGO—Seven well known in- 
dustry executives will be. among the 
lecturers at the sales management 
seminar at the American Institute of 
Baking. The seminar, third in a series, 
will be held from Oct. 16-28. Its fac- 
ulty is drawn from the teaching staff 
of Northwestern University, members 
of the AIB staff, and management 
and marketing firms, as well as the 
baking industry. 

Two of the industry representatives 
were members of a committee which 
developed the seminar, first held in 
October, 1954. They are Don F. 
Copell, vice president of the Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., and 
Walter D. Warrick, vice president, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Copell will talk on “The ‘U’ 
in selling” and Mr. Warrick will dis- 
cuss ‘Coordinating with Top Man- 
agement.” Others representing in- 
dustry on the seminar faculty are: 

Al Forks, manager, Holsum Baking 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.: “Stales—As 
Seen in Fort Wayne.” 

George N. Graf, managing director, 


Quality Bakers of America, New 


York: “Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion.” 

Ralph S. Herman, bakery sales di- 
rector, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis: “Food Marketing Changes.”’ 

John E. Lange, executive secretary, 
American Bakers Cooperative, Inc., 
Teaneck, N.J.: “Distribution Costs.” 

Carl W. Steinhauer, vice president, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich.: “Loading and Unloading Sys- 
tems.” 

Northwestern University instruc- 
tors include Dr. Richard P. Hefle- 
bower, department of economics; Dr. 
C. C. Barnlund, speech; Dr. Robert 
Eisner, economics; Dr. E. M. Barnet, 
marketing; Dr. C. R. Daugherty, eco- 
nomics; and Dr. Karl de Scheintz, Jr., 
economics. Other business leaders 
who will be lecturers are Richard D. 
Crisp, Tatham-Laird, Inc., Chicago; 
Whitte N. Schultz, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Chicago; Dr. A. C. Nielsen, 
Jr., A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago; and 
Dr. R. N. McMurry, McMurry, Ham- 
stra & Co., Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Tariff Study Due on 


Imported Baked Foods 


WASHINGTON—Cakes, wafers and 
biscuits are among the list of articles 
imported into the U.S. that are pro- 
posed for consideration in forth- 
coming trade agreement negotiations 
with 25 nations which adhere to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). 

These baked goods are included in 
paragraph 733, schedule 7, in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

Paragraph 733 does not come under 
the authority of clause (ii) of para- 
graph (2) (D) of subsection (a) of 
Section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
as amended to decrease down to 50% 
ad valorem or equivalent. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the ninth four-week period 
ended Sept. 10, totaled $96,828,021, 
an increase of $16,952,752 over sales 
of $79,875,269 for the corresponding 
four-week period a year ago. Cumu- 
lative sales for the first nine periods 
of 1955 totaled $794,268,330, a $45,- 
098,469 increase over sales of $749,- 
169,861 for the same nine periods in 
1954. 
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Ktalian Bread 

I would appreciate having a num- 
ber of formulas for Italian bread. 
A. A., Ont. 

Here is a formula for making 
Italian bread and two for making 
Italian bread sticks which you may 
wish to try. 


ITALIAN BREAD 


25 lb. flour (high gluten) 
15 lb. water’ (variable) 
6 oz. yeast 
1 oz. yeast food 
4 oz. malt 
8 oz. salt 
Dough temperature 80° F. First 


punch about 2 hours. Second punch 
1 hour. To the bench 30 min. later. 

Note: Many bakers making this 
type of bread run the dough through 
a dough brake from 12 to 20 times. 
This produces a very smooth crust 
and also a smoother interior. 


ITALIAN BREAD STICKS 
(Straight Dough) 


15 lb. flour (bread) 
8 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
2 oz. yeast 
1 oz. malt 
2% oz. salt 
% oz. yeast food 
3 lb. butter 
Dough temperature 80-82° F. First 
punch about 2 hours. To the bench 
1 hour later. Oven temperature about 
100-425° F. 


ITALIAN BREAD STICKS 
(Sponge Dough) 
5 lb. flour (bread) 
3lb.40z. water (variable) 
14 oz. yeast 
4% oz. yeast food 
1 oz. malt 


Sponge temperature 76-78° F. Fer- 
mentation time 4 hours 30 min. ap- 


prox. 
For the dough add: 
10 lb. bread flour 
5 lb. water (variable) 
2% oz. salt 
3 lb. butter 
Dough temperature 80° F. After 
mixing allow the dough to rest for 
about 10 min. and then make up. 
Note: The butter may be replaced 
by 2 lb. 8 oz. shortening and 1% oz. 


salt. 
Pan Bread 


Please give me a formula for mak- 
ing super-soft pan bread—S. B., 
Ohio. 

The following is a formula for 
making soft pan bread which you 
may wish to try out. 

SUPER SOFT PAN BREAD 

Sponge: 

300 lb. flour 

180 lb. water 

12 Ib. 8 oz. yeast 

1 lb. 4 oz. yeast food 
5 Ib. malt 

5 enrichment tablets 

Sponge temperature 76° F. Fer- 
mentation time 4 hours, 30 min. 

Dough: 

185 Ib. 

15 lb. potato flour 

155 lb. water (variable) 

11 Ib. 4 oz. salt 

35 Ib. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
20 Ib. shortening 

30 Ib. milk solids (non-fat) 

Dough temperature 80° F. Floor 
time 20 to 30 min. 

Note: Use shortening containing di- 
glycerides and monoglycerides as 
these are made to produce soft bread. 


flour 


Cream Cheese Cake 


Please give me some formulas for 
Philadelphia cream cheese cake and 
a coconut custard pie.—H. W., Pa. 

¥ v 

Here are formulas for cream 
cheese cake and coconut custard pie 
which you may wish to try. 

CREAM CHEESE CAKE (No. 1) 

Mix together: 

1 lb. sugar 
8 oz. bread flour 
4 lb. cream cheese 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. egg yolks 
Add and mix in gradually: 
2 Ib. 2 0z. cream (30%) 

Then beat stiff and fold in care- 
fully: 

1 lb. egg whites 

Deposit into 9-in. spring cake pans. 
Bake at about 325° F. for approxi- 
mately 1 hr. 15 min. 

Note: The bottoms of the pans 
should be covered with the following 
mixture and pressed down: 

Mix together: 

1 1b. 8 oz. zwiebach crumbs 

12 oz. butter (melted) 

12 oz. sugar 

SHORT PASTE DOUGH 

Mix together: 

1 lb. powdered sugar 

1 lb. butter 

1 lb. shortening 

\% oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 
Add: 

8 oz. whole eggs 
Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 

3 lb. pastry flour 








to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 




















(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 








CREAM CHEESE CAKE (No. 2) 
Mix together until smooth: 
5 lb. cream cheese 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1 oz. salt 
Add and 
creamy: 
12 oz. bread flour 
8 oz. shortening 
1lb.40z.egg yolks 
Vanilla to suit 
Grated rind of 2 lemons 
Grated rind of 2 oranges 
Add gradually: 
1 qt. cream (light) 
Then whip together until stiff and 
fold in carefully: 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 lb. egg whites 
Deposit into layer cake pans which 
have the bottoms covered either with 
pie dough or short paste. Bake at 
about 370° F. for approximately 1 hr, 


COCONUT CUSTARD PIES 


Mix together thoroughly: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. eggs 
1 1b. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 
% oz. nutmeg 
Vanilla 
Stir this mixture well and add 
slowly: 
2 qt. milk 
This filling is best if allowed to 
stand for about 20 min. before using, 
Stir once in a while, while resting. 
Place 1 to 1% oz. of either macaroon 
or thread coconut in unbaked pie 
shells. Fill with custard filling and 
bake at about 370-380° F. until set. 


Orange Chiffon Cake 


Would it be possible to mix a large 
batter of orange chiffon cake? I have 
tried but failed each time. We use 
a 140-qt. machine and can mix at 
least 270 Ib. of batter.—P. A., Ala. 

¥ ¥ 

It has been our experience that it 
is just about impossible to obtain 
good results mixing in that large a 
batch. I would like to suggest that 
you decrease the size of the mix to 
about one third or one fourth. I 
realize that your labor cost will in- 
crease but that is just one of those 
things that as far as I know hasn't 
been licked yet. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Baltimore Bakers to 


Observe Anniversary 


BALTIMORE—tThe Retail Bakers 
Assn., Inc., of Baltimore will hold its 
25th anniversary banquet and dance 
on Oct. 24 at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel here. 

Subscription is $20 per couple. Eric 
J. Klotz, treasurer, requests reserva 
tions be made by Oct. 19. Checks 
should be made payable to Mr. Klotz 
and mailed to him at 1304 Homestead 
St., Baltimore 18. 

Cocktails will be served prior 1 
the banquet, which will get underway 
at 7 p.m. Music will be by Carl 
Hamilton and his orchestra. Dress § 
optional and there will be favors for 
the ladies. 
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Pierson M. Grieve 


APPOINTED — The appointment of 
Pierson M. Grieve as treasurer and 
controller of the Rapin-Wax Co. was 
announced today by John J. Ahern, 
Jr., president of the Minneapolis firm. 
Mr. Grieve, who was with A. T. 
Kearney & Co., a firm of consulting 
management engineers, has already 
assumed his new position. Following 
his graduation from Northwestern 
University’s School of Business Ad- 
ministration, he joined the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. 





Milwaukee Bakers 
End Golf Season 


MILWAUKEE—The 1955 golf sea- 
son of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers 
Golf Club was concluded recently 
with the competition for the Max 
Shimon Trophy. Champion this year 
was Ben Jedrzejewski, sergeant with 
the Milwaukee police department, 
with Ted Sabanski, Liberty Bakery, 
president of the club, as runner-up. 

The semi-finalist trophy winners 
were Lou Yarne, Yarne’s Bake Shop, 
and Gus Boehm, retired. 

Other bakers and allied tradesmen 
taking part in the weekly games at 
the Greenfield and Whitnal Park 
courses included Jens Christensen, 
Benesch Bakery; Clyde Buckles, 
Hobart Corp.; Harold Dohmeyer, re- 
tired baker; Bernie Ronyak, King 
Midas Flour Mills; Nick Schmidt, 
Milwaukee airport bakery; Irving 
Janick, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co.; Walter Willer, Kohl’s Bakeries; 
Fred Willer, Willer Bakery, and Don 
Krutz, Liberty Bakery. 
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Indiana Bakers Assn. 
Secretary Dies 


INDIANAPOLIS—Charles P. Ehl- 
ers, secretary-manager of the Indiana 
Bakers Assn. for more than 37 years 
and prominent Indiana government 
figure, died Sept. 13 at the age of 71. 

Mr. Ehlers had been a Republican 
city councilman here since 1948 and 
as chairman of the Indianapolis city 
council finance committee introduced 
nearly all financial ordinances pre- 
sented to the council. 

During World Wars I and II, Mr. 
Ehlers was head of the Indiana bak- 
Ps division of the Food Administra- 

n. 

A bakery owner until ill health 
forced his retirement in 1925, Mr. 
Ehlers had been long prominent in 
Republican party circles. From 1940- 
44he served in the Indiana General 

ly as representative from 
Marion County. 
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World Sugar 


Stocks Down 


NEW YORK — World sugar con- 
sumption during the year ended Aug. 
31 was estimated to have been 
slightly in excess of production, ac- 
cording to a survey made by B. W. 
Dyer & Co., New York sugar broker. 
As a result, inventories appeared to 
decline by about 75,000 short tons, 
raw value. 

Stocks in Western Europe were es- 
timated to have decreased almost 
650,000 tons, but this was largely off- 
set by apparent increases in North 
and South America and Asia. Cuba 
was able to reduce its sugar inven- 
tories by well over 100,000 short tons, 
but was forced to make further re- 
strictions on production to accomplish 
this. 

Although it is too early to make 
accurate predictions for the 1955-56 
crop year, reports from Europe indi- 
cate that the beet crop will not be 
particularly good, although it now 
appears better than last year’s very 
poor crop. Moreover, sugar crops will 
be restricted in several countries, in- 
cluding the U.S. and Australia. Con- 
sequently, if Cuba again holds produc- 
tion to this year’s levels, a further 
reduction in world sugar inventories 
could take place, in the opinion of 
B. W. Dyer & Co. 
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AIB Lists Course 
For Allied Trades 


CHICA G O—‘Baking for Allied 
Personnel,” a two-week course de- 
signed to acquaint students with 
bakers’ terminology will again be 
offered by the American Institute of 
Baking. 

Information about the course, and 
others to be offered next year is con- 
tained in the 1956 catalog just issued 
by the AIB. 

The course for allied personnel will 
be offered Jan. 16-27. The regular 20- 
week course in Baking Science and 
Technology (class No. 69) will run 
from Jan. 30 through June 15. Class 
No. 70 will run from July 30 through 
Dec. 14. 

Among the short courses will be 
“Sales Management Seminar,” March 
11-23; “Bakery Equipment Mainten- 
ance,” Sept. 10-15; and “Bakery Sani- 
tation,” Sept. 24-28. Additional short 
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BEWITCHING POSTERS — Four window streamers, similar to the one 
shown here have been designed by General Mills, Inc., to help bakers organize 
Hallowe’en promotions. A GMI promotion kit, containing the four streamers 
emphasizing cup cakes, cookies, doughnuts and pumpkin pie and a merchan- 
dising and formula booklet are being distributed to bakers across the country. 
The streamers, designed for use in windows, on walls or counters, have black 
figures on an orange background. GMI officials said Hallowe’en offers a won- 
derful time to promote cup cakes, cookies, doughnuts and pumpkin pie and 
cites the potential market as being large. 





courses may be announced later. 

The 1956 catalog may be obtained 
from the American Institute of 
Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11, Il. 








Pittsburgh Production 
Club to Elect Officers 


PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club held its 
first fall meeting at Gateway Center 
Restaurant with 75 members and 
guests. Russell Dunkelberger, Berg- 
man’s Bakery, the president, was in 
charge. H. W. Gillespie, president, 
National Glaco Co., spoke on “The 
National Progress of Pan Glazing.” 

Four past presidents of the club 
were appointed as the nominating 
committee for the annual election of 
officers in October. They are John 
Guay, Drake Baking Co.; Andrew 
Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, Bellevue; 
James Azzara, Penn Baking Co., and 
Jules Bauer, Graham Bakery. 
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PITTSBURGH GROUP FROLICS 

PITTSBURGH — The annual stag 
picnic of the Greater Pittsburgh Pro- 
duction Men’s Club was held at North 
Park with Ray Yount, Ray Yount 
Co., and M. McMonagle, Bergman 
Bakery, in charge of the dinner. One 
hundred and forty members attended. 
Stanley McKinley, Hardesty & Stine- 
man was general chairman. 








VISIT BAKERIES—Soft wheat researchers visited New York recently to 
explore requirements of several large cake baking concerns. The conferences 





were arranged by W. P. Tanner, president of Brown’s Hungarian Corp., in the 
interest of promoting high quality in wheat used in the milling of flour for 
cake and similar purposes. Shown above, left to right, are Robert R. Tanner, 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp.; Dr. C. A. Lamb, associate chairman of Ohio State 
University’s department of agronomy and in charge of the wheat breeding 
and development program there; W. P. Tanner; Dr. W. T. Yamazaki, associate 
chemist at the Federal Soft Wheat Quality Laboratory, Wooster, Ohio; and 
C. E. Bode, cereal technician in charge of the laboratory. Dr. Yamazaki is 
currently studying wheat variety qualities responsible for varying baking 
results obtained from flour produced by the varieties. 


Raisin Shipments 
Hold Steady 


FRESNO, CAL.—Final figures for 


California raisins show a total of 
147,449 tons shipped during the sea- 
son to the trade in the U.S. and Can- 


ada. This is 116 tons less than the 
total tonnage shipped during the 
1953-54 season but 2,986 tons over 
the 1949-53 average. This was re- 
ported by Norman J. Katen, man- 
ager of the California Raisin Advisory 
Board, from statistics compiled by 
the Raisin Administrative Commit- 
tee. 

The loss in total shipments is a re- 
sult of a drop of 141 tons of packaged 
shipments. This was partially offset 
by a gain of 25 tons in the season’s 
bulk shipments. 

The August shipment totals show 
a loss compared to August totals a 
year ago of 1,413 tons and indicate 
the shortage of raisins in packers’ 
hands prior to delivery of new crop. 
Goldens are the only variety to ex- 
ceed 1953-54 shipment totals and 
established the best shipment mark 
for the variety to date. Domestic 
movement was up about 12% over a 
year ago. 
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Charles Wilbur Retires 


From Armour Position 


CHICAGO — Charles D. Wilbur, 
Armour & Co., frozen egg sales man- 
ager, retired Sept. 24 after 49 years’ 
service with his only employer. 

Starting as an errand boy in the 
Chicago office in 1906, Mr. Wilbur 
later held sales positions in Gales- 
burg, Ill., Louisville, Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Pittsburgh. He has been 
associated with dairy and poultry 
products sales since 1922, and was 
named to his present position in 1944 
He lives in Chicago. 








PICNIC MONTH DRIVE 
A SUCCESS 


CHICAGO—Reports indicating that 
the 1955 Picnic Month promotion 
surpassed all previous years, keep 
coming, according to the Bakers of 
America Program. Sales of ham- 
burger and wiener buns were up over 
the previous July, many bakers re- 
port. Gains in sales of up to 21% 
have been reported. The Picnic 
Month drive will continue next year 
on an even bigger scale, according to 
Bakers of America Program officials. 
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YOUR PACKAGE SELLS 


(Continued from page 20) 





products. They have 50% more 
real purchasing power than in 1939. 
And while they are budget-minded, 
they are willing to pay a little extra 
for convenience and style. 


Because sO many women are at 
work during the day, much more 
shopping is done at night and at 


week-ends. This has led to a sharp 
increase in family shopping, with the 
husband a frequent patron of the 
supermarket. 

Distribution Costs 

Packaging, or prepackaging, has 
been one oi the main factors in lower- 
ing some of the costs of distribution. 
At first this doesn’t seem reasonable, 
but on careful consideration it be- 
comes quite evident. 

All will agree there is less waste 
when the product is prepackaged. 
Sugar may be cited as an example. 
Also ice cream, which when pre- 
packaged snows no shrinkage at all, 
whereas in the case of hand-dipped 
ice cream there is considerable loss. 
In other words, when the store man- 
ager buys a 10-gal. container of ice 
cream, and hand-dips it for resale, he 
isn't able to sell 10 gal. because of 
a big shrinkage loss. 

In addition to less waste, pre- 
packaged products sell faster, with 
the result of increased consumption. 

Take for example the 6-bottle 
carry-pack, which is now standard for 
beverages. This has zoomed per capita 
consumption of soft drinks from 68 
bottles in 1937 to 190 today. The in- 
dustry has its sights set on doubling 
that figure by 1960. 

These units which hold several 
packages are important tactors in 
cutting consumer costs, since chain 
stores charge overhead on a _ unit 
basis—whether the unit is one or six 
packages. There may be an idea here 
tor bakers. 

Labor Less for Pre-Packaging 

Furthermore, labor costs of pre- 
packaging are generally less than 
labor costs of dipping, scooping, meas- 
uring, weighing, etc., which was the 
procedure in the days before pre- 
packaging. 

For example, sales per clerk in food 
stores in 1940 were $6,865. Now they 
are $28,530. Of course, this is due to 
two things, pre-packaging and self- 
service, the latter being the greater 
factor. 

The foregoing are only three of the 
many reasons why distribution costs 
are lowered when products are pre- 
packaged. An interesting sidelight of 
the pre-packaging picture is a reduc- 
tion in some cases of insurance rates. 
The American Insurance Co. says, 
“The elimination of loose fruit has 
substantially reduced customer acci- 
dents.” 

Retailers today, plagued with ris- 
ing costs, are searching constantly 
for ways to cut overhead and boost 
per clerk sales. As one wholesaler put 
it, “Packaging is also the key to the 
future of department stores. Packag- 
ing can reduce markdowns and re- 
turns due to soiling, can cut costs of 
expensive inventories and ticketing, 
and can reduce personnel needed to 
keep stock and do demonstrations.” 


Who Is Boss of Your Business? 

Quickly, and with emphasis, we 
say not you, but Mrs. Consumer. 
Times have changed. In the old days 
the customer usually bought what- 
ever brand the storekeeper suggested. 
Today, she does her own selecting. 
She makes the decisions. And if the 


package doesn’t appeal to her, the 
manufacturer suffers. 

The package on the shelf must be 
a salesman as well as a container. It 
must be in a size that can be con- 
veniently carried; it must contain full 
information on contents and complete 
directions on use. The package must 
be a self-contained unit that both 
sells and serves. 

What Others Are Doing 

Wise operators are studying cus- 
tomers as never before. 

Let me cite the case of the super- 
markets operated under the name of 
Dahl’s Super Markets of Des Moines, 
Iowa. W. T. Dahl, president, says: 

“We have just completed an ex- 
periment wherein we removed just 
one of our bakery sales cases, replac- 
ing it with a self-service baked goods 
display fixture. This actually meant 
that about one fourth of our bakery 
sales space was changed to self- 
service, the remainder being operated 
on a service basis. The following 
figures show the results: 

“Distribution of bakery sales to 
total store sales increased by 1%; 
sales payroll costs decreased by 12%.” 

Continuing, he says: “Needless to 
say, we have on order sufficient self- 
service display fixtures to replace all 
others so the department can be oper- 
ated on a 100% self-service basis. We 
predict when this is done that our 
bakery sales distribution will go up 
over 742% and the selling cost will 
decrease 8%. In the past seven years, 
this error in observing customers’ 
likes and dislikes has cost us $273,000. 
We would never do that again.” 

There is quite a swing toward pre- 
packaging and self-service among re- 
tail bakers. For example, Horn & 
Hardart now have 30 in New York 
and Philadelphia, Saunders have 16 in 
Detroit, and Van de Kamps in Cali- 
fornia have 75 or more. 

Improving Bakery Packages 

Here are three suggestions for your 
consideration: 

1. Make Your Packages Whet the 
Appetite. 

Today, packages must have appe- 
tite appeal. They must catch the 
housewife’s eye quickly, for once the 
housewife has passed the display or 
rack, there’s seldom a second chance. 

Up-to-date food manuiacturers are 
putting heavy emphasis on the ap- 
pearance of their package, making 
sure it has powerful appetite appeal. 

Swans Down Cake Flour, a few 
years ago, had its large swan trade- 
mark on its package very conspicu- 
ous, in fact, that’s about all you could 
see. Today they have emerged with 
a mouth-watering cake pictured on 
the package with the trademark swan 
shrunk to almost postage-stamp size 
and the delicious cake occupying al- 
most the entire package cover. 

All six sides of the package should 
do a selling job. Remember, your 
package is a powerful salesman, if 
you'll dress it up. 

Out of this need to make the pack- 
age highly appetizing has grown a 
new profession: The package design- 
ers. These men must understand, not 
only the fundamentals of good de- 
sign, but they must recognize the 
impulses which spur the buyer to 
select one package over another. 
They must understand production 
problems, too, because the package 
must be adaptable to the high-speed 
lines required for economical pack- 
aging. They must also take into con- 
sideration shipping costs and handling 
methods and furthermore, they must 


work closely with the company’s ad- 
vertising manager to tie the package 
in with their other types of advertis- 
ing. We suggest you go to your pack- 
aging company for a design. 

As package designers point out, a 
package may look beautiful standing 
on a table in your board of directors 
room or on your desk, or that of your 
advertising manager, but the same 
package may be lost completely when 
placed next to its competitor on the 
shelf in the store. In other words, 
packaging is a technical problem; 
therefore, another reason for working 
closely with your packaging company. 

With self-service firmly established, 
every package on the shelf has to 
meet new selling conditions. No 
friendly salesman brings the product 
to the customer’s attention. In most 
cases the package is on its own. Its 
very appearance and dress must at- 
tract the eye and create a desire for 
the product. And, of course, it is in 
open competition with dozens of simi- 
lar products. 

Walter Margulies, a well known 
package designer, states it this way: 

“Good packaging is mass communi- 
cation through design. The package 
is the transmitter that sends out an 
important signal to bridge the crucial 
span between the product and the 
consumer. The shopper is the poten- 
tial receiver of the signal with a re- 
ceiving apparatus composed of four 
elements: the eye, the brain, the 
hand, and the pocketbook. The pack- 
age must provide the spark that 
causes all four elements to operate 
instantly and together to successfully 
complete the merchandising circuit.” 

2. Make Your Packages Easy to 
Handle. 

Yesterday’s package was a con- 
tainer; today’s package is designed to 
function as a powerful salesman. It 
must not only appeal to the house- 
wife, but also to the store-clerks, 
who want packages which are easy to 
stack, easy to mark and easy to 
handle. 

If the store-clerks find difficulty in 
stacking your bakery merchandise, 
and in displaying it properly and in 
marking it, they can’t help but lose 
a certain amount of interest in it. 

Make it easy for them to handle it. 
You'll gain if you do. 

3. Insist on Simplified 
Sizes. 

A good package should do at least 
six things: 

Stack well. 

Protect the contents properly. 
Maintain its identity after it 
reaches the home. 

Require a minimum of space. 
Look real attractive. 

. Sell well. 

In order to help accomplish this, 
the Inter-Industry Bakery Package 
Committee recommends that you 
simplify your package sizes. 

One reason why the bakery depart- 
ment is generally the messiest de- 
partment in the entire store is be- 
cause bakers are using such a wide 
variety of package sizes. When the 
store manager buys his baked goods 
from approximately half a dozen dif- 
ferent bakers and attempts to stack 
them, they just don’t stack, but on 
the contrary they fall all over them- 
selves and as a result become unat- 
tractive rather than attractive. They 
make Mrs. Consumer frown and turn 
away, rather than smile and buy. 

To give you an idea about the mul- 
titudinous sizes of bakery packages, 
you may be interested in knowing 
that one package manufacturer last 
year made 732 different sizes of pack- 
ages for hamburger buns and wiener 
rolls alone. 

Because bakers are losing a lot of 
sales by using such a wide variety 
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BAKERY SALES DOWN 


WASHINGTON—July, 1955, sales 
of bakery products in retail estab. 
lishments continued a decline which 
began at the first of the year, accord- 
ing to U.S. Department of Commerce 
figures. Dollar volume estimates were 
down 10% in July, 1955, compared 
with July, 1954. The July figure was 
12% below the June level. Sales for 
the first seven months of this year 
were 6% lower than for a similar 
period last year. 





of package sizes, the Inter-Industry 
Bakery Package Committee has 
recommended that the number of 
sizes of packages for hamburger buns, 
wiener rolls, doughnuts, cakes and 
pies, be drastically reduced. 

The committee recommends that 
packages for hamburger buns and 
wiener rolls be cut down to not over 
34. Furthermore, that doughnut car. 
tons be reduced in number to seven, 
that cake boxes be simplified down 
to nine, and pie boxes down to six. 

Six benefits to the baker from 
fewer sizes are possible. You will: 

1. Save money by reducing pro- 

duction costs. 

2. Make money by reducing inven- 

tories and waste. 

3. Improve stackability and prod- 

uct protection. 

4. Improve appearance of bakery 
displays. 

Improve your relationships with 
your customers. 

6. Ring the bell with more sales. 

The slogan “Make It Simple” has a 
lot of merit these days, particularly 
with the high cost of labor. 

How About Individuality? 

Some bakers have felt that they 
must have an odd shaped package in 
order to have individuality. 

Enough evidence is now available 
to prove that a baker will get much 
further if he will use a standard size 
package with a distinctive design on 
it rather than using an odd shaped 
package. 

He will have much greater indi- 
viduality with a distinctive design on 
a standard size. This is borne out in 
the canned foods line, as well as in 
other fields. This procedure we recom- 
mend to you. 

In Conclusion 

It is highly important these days 
that the baker realize that his pack- 
age can be either good or bad, effec- 
tive or ineffective, a good salesman 
or a “poor excuse.”’ Furthermore the 
first cost of a good package isn't 
much more than a poor one, whereas 
over the period of a year or two the 
good package is far more economical. 
Build with a nice package, which is 
your best salesman. 

Bakers should think seriously about 
net profits and not be “penny wise 
and pound foolish.” It is easy enough 
for a baker or any other manufac: 
turer to cut costs to the point that 
sales are drastically reduced. For ex- 
ample, if a baker wanted to package 
his hamburger buns in the lowest 
priced package, he would use just an 
old paper bag in all probability. How- 
ever, he would find that this was 
being “penny wise and pound foolish,” 
for many reasons which are very ap 
parent. 

Your package is a powerful sales- 
man, even though it is a silent sales- 
man, in one sense of the word. Insist 
on it being so good that people can't 
help but say “nice packaging” rather 
than “messy packaging.” Make it 
shout “quality” and “take me.” 
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studied by this foursome during the International Milling Company’s bulk 
flour handling demonstration in Detroit Sept. 12. Pictured here left to right 
(standing) are Charles Ritz, chairman of the board, International Milling Co., 
and A. W. Koss, vice president, purchasing, American Bakeries Co., and 
(kneeling) W. K. Hikes, president, Grocers Baking Co. and W. F. Gossadge, 
secretary-treasurer, Grocers Baking Co. They are inspecting the Fuller Com- 
pany’s “Airveyor” vacuum unloading system which is unloading one of Inter- 
national’s bulk “Airslide” cars. Over 200 bakers from the U.S. and Canada 
attended the demonstration showing the latest equivalent and methods in 
pulk flour handling at International’s mill and several bakeries in Detroit. 





INSPECTION PARTY—The unloading of a bulk flour truck during Interna- 
tional Milling Company’s demonstration of the Fuller Co. system at Detroit 
attracted this interested group of officials. Shown here are (left to right) 
Joseph A. Lucius, general superintendent, Malt-O-Meal Company; Egon 
Marhoefer, general manager, Marhoefer Baking Company, Inc., Pittsburgh; 
Charles Ritz, chairman of the board, International Milling Co.; Morgan 
B. Pennington, president and general manager, Pennington Bros., Inc., 
Cincinnati, and Nick Muller, general manager, Muller Grocers Baking Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The unloading took place at Koepplinger’s Bakery, 
Inc., Detroit, as part of International’s bulk flour handling demonstration in 
Detroit Sept. 12. Over 200 bakers who attended this demonstration saw 
the latest bulk flour handling equipment and methods at International’s mill 
and several bakeries in Detroit. Bakers were also entertained at lunch in 
Detroit, and by boat trip for dinner to Canada following the day’s activities. 
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F. W. Cooley, Jr., Heads 


Minnesota Allied Men 


MINNEAPOLIS—Elected president 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry during the 
group’s first dinner meeting of the 
season Sept. 23 was Frank W. Cooley, 
Jr., editor, The American Baker. 

The election meeting, held in the 
Club Room of The Miller Publishing 
Co., resulted in these additional selec- 
tions: Vice president, John S. Han- 
sen, General Mills, Inc.; secretary- 
treasurer, Elmer E. Hoelscher, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; directors, Kenneth 
Maas, Maas-Keefe Co.; Hart Ander- 
son, Minnesota Paper & Cordage, 
Inc., and C. A. Scott, Merck & Co., 
Inc. 


Committee chairmen named in- 
clude: John Corbey, Standard Brands, 
Inc., attendance; L. C. Bolvig, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Distributing Co., audit- 
ing; Mr. Cooley, convention; Mr. 
Hansen, membership; Mr. Maas and 
Lew Jones, Doughnut Corporation of 
America, co-chairmen of the program 
committee; Emmet Hoffman, The 
American Baker, publicity; R. M. 
Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., bosses’ 
night, with Mr. Bolvig as co-chair- 
man; and A. J. Vander Voort, scut- 
tlebutt. M. J. Swanson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., and Robert 
Ferguson, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
were named to a committee to study 
possible affiliation with the National 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 

Regional bakers’ meetings have 
been scheduled by the allied group in 
cooperation with the Associated Bak- 
ers of Minnesota for the following 
cities: St. Cloud, Minn., Oct. 18; 
Duluth, Minn., Oct. 20; Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Oct. 25, and Mankato, 
Oct. 27. 





Missouri Bakers to 
Gather Oct. 17-19 


KANSAS CIT Y—The Missouri 
Bakers Assn. will hold its annual fall 
meeting at Kirkwood Lodge, Osage 
Beach, Mo., Oct. 17-19, according to 
announcement by Secretary George 
H. Buford, of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc. 

Called ““Missouri Bakers Lazy 
Days,” the program emphasis will be 
on fun and recreation at the well- 
known Lake of the Ozarks resort. 
There will be one business session at 
which plans will be made for the 
association activities in the coming 
year. 
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DEMONSTRATES — William Schon- 


leber, co-chairman of the Bak-O- 
Rama, which will open Oct. 16 at 
Rochester, N.Y., demonstrates one of 
the baking processes that will be 
shown to the public. 


Rochester, N.Y., Opens 
Bake-O-Rama Oct. 16 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. — What may 
well be a “first” for the baking in- 
dustry will take place Oct. 16, when 
the Rochester (N.Y.) Master Bakers’ 
Assn. in cooperation with the Roches- 
ter Museum of Arts and Sciences 
opens a Bake-O-Rama at the Mu- 
seum. The Bake-O-Rama will run 
continuously from Oct. 16 until April, 
1956. 

The displays will show the past, 
present and future history of baking 
in Rochester and in the U.S. Allied 
tradesmen are cooperating with both 
the Rochester groups. 

The opening gun of Bake-O-Rama 
will be sounded Oct. 16 at 2 p.m. on 
the third floor of the Rochester Mu- 
seum of Arts and Science Building, 
657 East Avenue. Eight cake decor- 
ators will be in action during the 
first day. 

Rochester mayor Peter Barry will 
give a welcoming address and digni- 
taries from various sections of the 
baking industry in New York state 
and elsewhere will attend. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERSTATE APPOINTMENT 


KANSAS CITY—Joseph P. Min- 
ichetti of Kansas City has been ap- 
pointed western division sales man- 
ager for the Interstate Baking Co., 
it has been announced by Roy Naf- 
ziger, president of the Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. Mr. Minichetti has 
been with Interstate 12 years. He 
will be located at Los Angeles. 




















DETROIT—Over 200 bakers from 
across the U.S. and Canada were 
Shown developments in bulk flour 
handling equipment and methods at 
&@ demonstration at International 
Milling Company’s Detroit mill Sep- 
tember 12. 

Aiding in the demonstration was 
International in cooperation with the 

er Co. and General American 
Transportation Corp. It was the first 
public showing of Fuller’s new porta- 


ble bulk transfer unit which makes 
possible the direct transfer of bulk 
flour from an “Airslide” rail car to a 
bulk truck without the facilities of 
permanent transfer depots. 

Visitors also saw the unloading of 
an International “Airslide” rail car 
by Fuller “Airveyor,” and the un- 
loading of an International “Airslide” 
bulk flour truck at Koepplinger’s 
Bakery, Inc. and Tastee Bread Co. in 
Detroit. 





ST. LOUIS ELECTION—New officers of the Greater St. Louis Production 
Men’s Club were elected at the group’s first meeting of the new season at the 
Town Hall Restaurant, St. Louis. Officers shown in the picture, from the left: 
Harold Peterson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., second vice president; Barney Gavin. 
American Bakeries Co., first vice president; William Menninger, Bettendorf 
Select Foods, Inc., bakery department, president; Bud Carlson, Continental 
Baking Co., third vice president; William Ward, Standard Brands, Inc., 
secretary-treasurer. During the meeting Fred Callicote, Waxide Paper Co., 
was presented a gift in behalf of the club by Harold Freund, Freund’s Bakery, 
for his five years service as secretary of the club. 
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PROMOTION — Cahokia Flour Co., 
St. Louis, recently introduced a new 
campaign before an assemblage of 
over 250 bakers. This promotion, 
which will begin Oct. 17, will be car- 
ried on two St. Louis TV stations and 
features a premium give-away of a 
cake cover set, normally retailing at 
the local department stores for $2 
per set, which the bakers may sell 
to customers at $1.05 with the pur- 
chase of $2 worth of bakery merchan- 
dise. 





New Customers Won 
With PTA Function 


Bakers who worry about loss of 
revenue during the season of church 
and clubs baked-foods-sales might 
agree that the N. I. A. Baking Comp- 
any, Easton, Pa., has an idea, ac- 
cording to the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. bulletin. A  parent-teachers 
group in that city held a bake sale. 
PTA members and pupils of the school 
solicited orders for baked foods to 
be delivered on a certain day. Orders 
totaled $580. The PTA netted over 
$100 in profits; the bakery netted 
new tasters of their products and, it 
felt certain, new customers. 
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ENCLOSURE—Pictured above is the 
special enclosure on the baking in- 
dustry and its products that was 
mailed out to 72,000 stockholders of 
Standard Brands, Inc., recently along 
with their third quarter dividend 
checks. The folder featured a mes- 
sage from Joel S. Mitchell, Standard 
Brands president, urging the stock- 
holders to keep the value of baked 
foods in mind when spending their 
food dollars. 





Prepackaging, 
Self-Service 
Boost Sales 


A strong case for prepackaging 
and self-service is made by the ex- 
perience of Dahl’s Supermarkets, 
Des Moines, Iowa, headed by W. T. 
Dahl, according to the Inter-Industry 
Bakery Package Committee. 

Mr. Dahl states that: “Before we 
prepackaged and established self- 
service 100%, our bakery sales were 
only 542% of our total store sales. 

“In 60 days, after establishing pre- 
packaging and self-service, it was up 
to 7%, an increase of 27%. 

“Our labor sales cost was 9% be- 
fore we changed over. Now it is 
down to 7% which is a saving of 
22%. We expect to reduce it to 6%. 

“Prepackaging and_ self-service 
have made us a lot of money. Our 
total store-sales in 1955 will be ap- 
proximately $6,000,000. Our labor- 
savings alone from the change-over 
will be approximately $75,000. In ad- 
dition, there’s the extra profit ac- 
cruing from the increased sales. 

“We wish we had changed over to 
prepackaging and self-service several 
years earlier.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANIMATED SIGN 


Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc., is one 
of 19 participants in an animated 
cartoon electric sign put in operation 
recently in Chicago. The sign, first of 
its kind outside New York City, is 
located in Chicago’s busiest after- 
dark area, atop a two-story building 
at State and Randolph streets. 

The animated silhouettes move 
across a panel of 4,104 electric lights. 
The sign is 47 by 44 ft. and contains 
38 miles of wiring. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Look Gives Recipes 


For “Unexpected Pies" 


NEW YORK — The “Unexpected 
Pie” is the theme of a two-page, four- 
color feature in Look which went on 
sale Sept. 20. 

The magazine article suggests that 
it is time for the unexpected in pies 
made at home and gives recipes for 
potato pie, asparagus pie, green to- 
mato pie and quiche Loerraine, the 
latter a Swiss cheese-and-custard pie. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


10% to Sales Staff 


John Mims, owner and operator 
of Mims’ San Marco Bakery, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has an interesting plan 
for boosting sales. 

He believes that the most impor- 
tant factor in creating business is in 
giving good service, and ail sales peo- 
ple employed in the shop are well 
drilled in this idea. He makes it worth 
while, financially, for sales to be in- 
creased. Each week he sets a min- 
imum sales for the store, and on all 
sales over that minimum the sales 
people receive 10% of the profits. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GROUND BREAKING EVENT 

HARRISBURG, PA. — Ground 
breaking ceremonies were conducted 
recently for the new cake plant of 
Capital Bakers, Inc., on the eastern 
edge of Harrisburg, Pa. 
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CHEESE FESTIVAL—The annual cheese festival, which runs Oct. 1-31, is 
being backed by Holsum Unified Bakers to help grocers reach new volume, 
The Holsum Bread and Cheese Festival campaign will be carried in over 225 
newspapers, on radio and TV stations all over the nation, plus a heavy 24- 
sheet poster schedule. 





ra ee Pe’. 
NEW ARRIVAL—Awarding of the franchise for Sunrich bread to the Ward 
Baking Co. was accompanied by this bit of levity at Detroit in which 
“father” and “mother” pretended to show off their new “baby.” Miss Floren- 
tine Urban, president, Specialty Bakers Services, Inc., Detroit, is shown in the 
center, flanked on the right by E. A. McLaughlin, president, Ward Baking Co., 
and on the left by E. T. Swan, president of the Kellogg Sales Co. The fran- 
chise agent for Kellogg’s is Specialty Bakers Services. The new loaf has been 
introduced at Detroit, Pittsburgh and Baltimore by Ward. 








NATIONAL APPLE WEEK OCTOBER 20-2 
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Sixty wholesale pie bakers gath- 
ered to discuss the problems of their 
industry at the wholesale pie session 
in Convention Hall the morning of 
Oct. 4. Don F. Copell, Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp., Newark, N.J., was chair- 
man of the session. 

Lead-off speaker was James Hen- 
derson, Case-Moody Pie Corp., Chi- 
cago, who talked of ‘“Yesterday-To- 
day-and-Tomorrow.” Mr. Henderson 
confined his talk mainly to a dis- 
cussion of unions. Starting off as a 
laborer, he, during the first 20 years 
of his career in the baking industry, 
was sympathetic to labor and favored 
the development of unions. He re- 
mained so when he advanced to the 
management level into first several 
years of his second 20 years in the 
pie making business. For the first 
several years of unionization, he said, 
many good things were brought about 
due to the influence of labor unions. 
For the last few years, however, 
he said he has been losing fights to 
unions, and forced to give in to de- 
mands which are unreasonable. 
Greed, selfishness and plain dishon- 
esty are now rampant among labor 
leaders, as, in the past, it was ram- 
pant among a large segment of man- 
agement. 

As Mr. Henderson approaches the 
start of his third 20 years in the 
pie industry he says, he offers a pray- 
er for the business. 

“God help the pie business and 
protect it from its two worst ene- 
mies, management and labor. Amen.” 

There is nothing wrong with the 
pie business, he concluded, except 
the pie people themselves. 


More Accurate Cost Control 

John Thies, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York, 
urged pie makers to practice more 
accurate cost control to permit more 
flexibility in sales policies. A baker 
can restrict the output of high cost 
pies unless a premium can be ob- 
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Factors in Building Profitable Pie Trade 


tained for them. A program of week- 
ly specials can be set up to secure 
more volume. To do this, he said, a 
baker must be on top of the program 
every minute. 

“Tt will not profit you,” he said, 
‘if the specials merely supplant the 
regular priced items. A baker cannot 
afford to have any extensive con- 
version in the form of regular cus- 
tomers turning in any large numbers 
to the weekly specials.” 

At the start, Mr. Thies said that 
the profit slice has shrunk to a point 
where for many bakers it no longer 
exists. Competition of other products, 
as well as diet conscious buying, is 
cutting into prospective sales fields. 
In view of this situation, cost con- 
trol is important and must be prac- 
ticed as never before. The more usual 
leaks, he said, which should be 
watched with renewed vigilance are: 
(1) Loss on receipt of short weight 
packages because of leakage in 
transit. (2) Loss in storage due to 
poor stock room procedures, (3) Loss 
in issues because of inaccurate 
weighing off. (4) Loss in scaling. 

Labor, too, he said, amounts to as 
much of the sales dollar as do the 
ingredients. The biggest losses in la- 
bor can be due to improper work 
assignments—poor scheduling. Other 
expenses in the shop such as heat, 
power, water, shop supplies and re- 
pairs may seem small but really they 
cannot be ignored. That also goes for 
equipment depreciation, insurance, 
taxes, as well as the various selling 
and delivery costs. 

In his reference to price flexibility, 
Mr. Thies said he is not asking pie 
bakers to become indiscriminate price 
cutters. However, he said, intelligent, 
selective price cutting can build pie 
business for the good of the entire 
group. 

“Changing conditions facing the 
baking industry have created many 
problems,” said Fred Weberpals, H. 
C. Bohack Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 






FORMAL OPENING—The 1955 Baking Industry Exposition committee lined 
up with Mrs. America (Mrs. Ramona Dietemeyer, Lincoln, Neb.), for the rib- 
bon cutting ceremony which formally opened the exposition at Atlantic City, 
NJ. In the picture at the left, from left to right: E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter 
Krust Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla., president of the American Bakers Assn.; 
E. A. McLaughlin, Ward Baking Co., New York; Gerard R. Williams, Wil- 
liams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa.; Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville; Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh; Mrs. Dietemeyer; Keith 
Redner, Battle Creek Packaging Machines, Battle Creek, Mich.; John Morrill, 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill.; Harold Fiedler, Chicago, secretary, ABA; 
4. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., and Raymond J. Walters, New 
York, secretary, BEMA. In the picture at the right are shown members of 
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“This is particularly true in the 
field of distribution,” he said. “Young 
industries not burdened with old es- 
tablished habits or customs are mov- 
ing into the bakery field. The future 
of pie makers’ markets depends upon 
the support the pie industry gives 
to the study and analysis of better 
methods of distribution in keeping 
with today’s trend. Pie makers’ mar- 
kets have been hurt by the invasion 
of newcomers selling frozen unbaked 
pies in large volume to supermar- 
kets.” 

Mr. Weberpals pointed out that 
the trend toward self-service and to 
larger markets means that the pie 
industry must gear its planning and 
its sales to the justification of space 
in the supermarket. However, this 
move itself demands considerable at- 
tention, he said. 

To get space in the supermarket, 
he said, you must sell the chain buy- 
er. He will want facts, not half 
truths. He needs to know the facts 
and that they are probably claims 
before he can decide whether to rec- 
ommend a product. Here are some of 
the questions the pie baker will have 
to answer: Is it an entirely new, 
non-competitive product or is it an 
improvement over an existing prod- 
uct? If it is, what are its distinct 
and evident advantages? To what 
degree will it benefit Mrs. House- 
wife? How much of it will be con- 
sumed, say in one month? What is 
the responsibility, ethical and finan- 
cial, of the manufacturer or broker? 
If your pie supplants a product in 
current use, will it increase con- 
sumers satisfaction? What margin 
of profit will your pie return? Will 
it be supported by consistent ad- 
vertising? Was it tried in a satis- 
factory trading area? What about 
self-sellng package appearance? 
Does it have proper price marking 
space? How is it packed in the case? 
Is the product being offered to ev- 
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eryone in the trade or for limited 
distribution? 

Required also will be brand name, 
description and manufacturer. Is the 
product or pie and any deals, promo- 
tions or advertising allowances in 
connection therewith offered to com- 
peting companies on proportionately 
the same terms? Are your displays 
fresh and clean, and driver sales- 
men alert, and does management 
plan for the future? 

A report on the American Bakers 
Assn. board of governors meeting in 
Pebble Beach, Cal., April 20-22 was 
given by F. W. Birkenhauer, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark. 

Frank Clegg, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Inc., Chicago, followed with a 
talk and exhibit of week-end and 
summer specials to increase pie sales. 
He showed several different types of 
pies and a new type of crumb crust. 

Keeping Pies Fresh 

People like good pie, said Earl C. 
Johnson, Wagner Baking Corp., Chi- 
cago, during his talk on the value of 
keeping pies fresh to sell more. But, 
he said, freshness is axiomatic. To 
determine a pie baker’s product ac- 
ceptability, the final answer is ob- 
tained after it has had the normal 
time delays before being eaten—the 
normal handling and riding around. 
The normal waiting in the store, the 
normal delivery from store to home, 
the removal from the package, the 
serving on the dessert plate. 

A baker should eat his own stale 
pie, and see how he likes it. 

There are two fundamentals to 
freshness control in stores, said Mr. 
Johnson. By controlling carryover, 
he said, one controls stales. The oth- 
er factor is the number of units sold 
stale, between the second and third 
trip. Mr. Johnson urged that man- 
agement take a firm stand on stop- 
ping the evil of selling stale mer- 
chandise. Ready made systems exist, 

(Continued on page 46) 





the Baking Industry Exposition committee meeting in Atlantic City, NWJ., 
on the day before the exposition opened, Oct. 1. Left to right, seated: J. Roy 
Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala.; Harold Fiedler, Chicago, secretary, 
ABA; Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, committee chairman; 
Benson Littman, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, vice chairman of the commit- 
tee; Ray Walters, New York, secretary, Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. and Claud Bryson, Baker Perkins Co., Saginaw, Mich. Standing, Gerard 
R. Williams, Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa.; Karl Baur, Liberty Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh; E. A. McLaughlin, Ward Baking Co., New York; J. U. Lem- 
mon, Doughnut Corporation of America, New York; Keith H. Redner, Battle 
Creek Packaging Machines, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., and James R. Fay, 


Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill. 
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Ways of Cutting Costs, Sales Training 
Emphasized at House-to-House Session 


Plans for increasing sales and re- 
ducing costs were spotlighted at the 
American Bakers Association's house- 


to-house branch session Oct. 4 under 
the chairmanship of M. J. MacNab, 
general sales manager of Alfred 


Nickels Bakery, Inc., Navarre, Ohio. 
Before getting into the subject of 


sales itself the branch heard a de- 
tailed discussion of “a workable 
safety program for the _ house-to- 


house baker,” delivered by Roy A. 
Wiseman, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co., New York. Reminding the bak- 
ers that there is no “magic wand to 
wave to render your fleets accidents 
free,”” Mr. Wiseman outlined seven 
basic elements that any house-to- 
house fleet accident prevention pro- 
gram should be built on: 

(1) Active and sustained top man- 
agement support and direction; (2) 
an adequate safety organization; (3) 
supervisory participation in accident 
control activities; (4) proper driver 
selection; (5) effective driver instruc- 
tion and training; (6) adequate 
vehicle inspection and maintenance, 
and (7) adequate accident records. 

“Unless you have the interest, sup- 
port and direction of top manage- 
ment,” Mr. Wiseman said, “you might 
as well face the fact that you can 
accomplish little or anything in ac- 
cident prevention.” 

Mr. Wiseman stressed that a safety 
organization need not be “elaborate” 
but must be “adequate” to ‘fit the 
needs of the job to be done. Depend- 
ing on the size of the company, he 
pointed out, it can range from one 
man to eight or ten. The supervisor 
should be given some responsibility 
and instruction in the matter of 
specific safe driving training of route 
salesmen, should be assigned the re- 
sponsibility of periodically making 
specific road observations of the driv- 
ing practices of each salesman and 
should investigate each accident in 
his unit thoroughly. 

Mr. Wiseman stressed the impor- 
tance of proper driver selection, 
pointing out that to sell bread profit- 
ably a man has to be able to prepare 
a truck properly, efficiently and with- 
out accidents. 





Proper records will enable a 
bakery to determine where its acci- 
dent trouble is, who is having the 
most of it, what kind of trouble is 
the main problem and often suggest 
why, he pointed out. 

Salesmen’s Motivation 

Bernard Horsch, general sales 
manager of the George A. Krug Bak- 
ing Co., Jamaica, Long Island, N.Y., 
explained the techniques used by his 
company to encourage motivation in 
salesmen. 

“We are spending great sums of 
money to reach our people, to achieve 
integration, to promote communica- 
tion and encourage motivation,” he 
said. 

He outlined the talk used in the 
sessions with employees, a_ philo- 
sophical talk on the functions of the 
conscious mind, the subconscious 
mind and the unconscious mind, with 
a stress on the strong points and 
areas of superiority that every man 
has. 

“If the employee is able to identify 
his strengths, he will be on the way 
toward finding himself and becoming 
a more valuable employee, with goals 
to shoot for and standards to live 
by,” Mr. Horsch pointed out. 

He urged the bakers to make 
greater efforts to learn to understand 
their employees in order to be able 
better to motivate them. 

“The development of good first line 
supervision” was the subject of 
Richard Schmidt, general sales man- 
ager of Capital Bakers, Inc., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

“We treat our company supervisors 
as ‘area sales managers’ and we want 
all of our supervisors to be working 
constantly toward the goal of a sales 
manager's job,” he said. 

Mr. Schmidt suggested that a 
supervisor should keep his eyes open 
for new market areas, should exhibit 
company loyalty and be a “trouble- 
shooter” in on problems as they de- 
velop in the field. 

“A supervisor who never does more 
than he is told,” he pointed out, 
“never gets and should not expect a 
promotion.” 

Final feature of the all-day pro- 


gram was a panel discussion on cur- 
rent house-to-house problems, with 
E. H. Goldsmith, president of Bakers 
Associates, Chicago, serving as mod- 
erator. Panel members were: Carl 
Hilker, Hench Messinger Baking Co., 
Fremont, Ohio; Foster Try, Peter 
Wheat Bakeries, Inc., Joliet, IL; 
H. M. B. Clark, Colonial Baking Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Chester F. 
Spang, J. Spang Baking Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. Hilker suggested four words 
that should be in the minds of all key 
personnel: “Analyze, organize, depu- 
tize and supervise.” Speaking on the 
control of returns, he pointed out 
that an analysis of the reasons for 
high stale returns begins with the 
attitude of the salesman. The sales- 
man, he said, must be taught to make 
out his order properly, to merchan- 
dise his load correctly and to appre- 
ciate the importance of reducing re- 
turns. 

Route supervisors must be trained 
in the control of stale returns, he 
said. 

“It’s a case of supervising super- 
visors,” he pointed out, “but it has to 
be done. It’s a waste motion but it is 
a necessary step. And stales will kill 
you. We think a 2% retail stale is a 
fair average.” 

Mr. Try presented a discussion on 
“Controlling Customer Turnover.” 
He reported that surveys indicate 
that 90% of the customers who quit 
buying do so because of the inability 
of an immature and inadequate route 
salesman “who didn’t have the knack 
of making her happy.” 

Methods of increasing sales were 
discussed by Mr. Clark, who reported 
that the successful sales program of 
his company was based on five 
things: (1) A larger bread variety, 
(2) cellophane wraps, (3) new bas- 
kets, (4) added outlets and (5) a 
sales school. 

This program, he said, was put 
into effect after a period of unsatis- 
factory sales and it got results. Sell- 
ing, he pointed out, is simply a phil- 
osophy of doing business based on 
service. 

Management has an obligation to 
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its salesmen also, he said. Its part in 
service is to send salesmen up to 
doors with those products that people 
want. 

“It is doubtful whether today’s 
super-soft bread is the result of con- 
sumer demand,” Mr. Clark said. “It 
is management’s baby promoted for 
selfish reasons—at least in part. It 
has two objectives: (1) To gain a 
trade advantage on the bread rack 
and (2) to help cover up the sale of 
day old goods. It is deceitful in that 
it attempts to substitute softness for 
freshness in the customer’s mind.” 

Bread is the industry’s most im- 
portant, most profitable, most de- 
pendable and most widely used prod- 
uct, Mr. Clark pointed out. 

The best sales program, he added, 
is built around bread and added cus- 
tomers. 

“Be willing to gamble on new 
varieties of bread if that is what 
people want—and they do,” he sug- 
gested. “And be willing to gamble a 
little on profits, too, they always fol- 
low increased sales.” 


Salesman Training 

Final speaker on the panel was Mr. 
Spang, who discussed the salesman 
training program used by his com- 
pany to reduce salesman turnover. 
The potential new salesmen are sent 
out for a week with trained men to 
see if they like the prospects of the 
job; then if they indicate a liking and 
a proper mental attitude, the pros- 
pective salesmen are taken through 
the bakery and the production phase 
of the business is explained. 

During the training in the sales 
situation tape recordings are used to 
demonstrate audibly how the pros- 
pect’s voice sounds and how -his 
words affect a sale. The third week 
is spent in soliciting, to alleviate any 
fear men may have in “hitting on a 
strange door.” The men are then sent 
out during the fourth week with a 
supervisor. 

“We wash out about 70% of the 
prospective employees,” Mr. Spang 
reported. “But once these men have 
gone through such a program, the 
turnover of men on the route is 
greatly reduced. It thus is less costly 


‘than trusting to an inadequate train- 


ing program which results in a higher 
turnover.” 

Richard Schmidt, Capital Bakers, 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., was elected 
chairman of the ABA house-to-house 
branch for 1956. 





PICTURE HIGHLIGHTS—The cameraman found among the thousands visit- 
ing (left picture) the Baking Industry Exposition at Atlantic City, N.J., Don 
F. Copell (left) and Earl G. Johnson, Wagner Baking Corp., with Mrs. Copell. 
In the center photo are shown officers of the American Bakers Assn. and the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. with Mrs. America, Mrs. Ramona 
Dietemeyer, Lincoln, Neb., as she prepares to cut the ribbon which formally 
opened the exposition. Left to right: E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bakeries, 
Lakeland, Fla., ABA president; Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 


ville, chairman of the exposition committee; Mrs. Dietemeyer; Benson Litt- 
man, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, committee vice chairman, and John E. 
Morrill, Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., president of BEMA. A new diorama 
portraying “Bread in the Making” from wheatfield to finished product was 
unveiled (right) to the baking industry during the exposition. The diorama, 
prepared by the Bakers of America Program, was on display at the booths 
of the ABA and the program. Designed to fit into a 10-ft. booth, the diorama 
will be made available to bakers for use at county or state fairs and com- 


munity meetings. 


—_—_—_—___ THE AMERICAN BAKER'S CONVENTION REPORT re 
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Mostly Personal... 


W. A. Richards, the Brolite Com- 
pany, Minneapolis and Mrs. Richards 
celebrated their 30th wedding anni- 
versary Oct. 1 in Buffalo renewing 
friendships made during their 16-year 
residence there some years ago. Mr. 
Richards continued on to Atlantic 
City for the American Bakers Assn. 
exposition, while Mrs. Richards spent 
the week visiting in Buffalo. 

e 


Raymond T. Bohn, president of 
Bohn Food Research, Inc., Scars- 
dale, N.Y., has been reappointed con- 
sultant on sugar in baking to Sugar 
Information, Inc., it was announced 
by Dr. Henry B. Hass, president. Mr. 
Bohn has directed scientific research 
activities of several of the country’s 
largest baking companies for 30 years, 
and is the author of numerous sci- 
entific papers and publications on 
baking, including “Sugar in Bread 
Baking.” 

ae 


Richard L. Fisher, traffic manager 
for the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, recently addressed 
the Traffic Club of New Orleans, dis- 
cussing traffic management. 

* 

Charitable organizations were 
named as the chief beneficiaries of 
the recently probated wills of Miss 
Emma V. Kolb and Miss Sarah E. 
Kolb. The Kolb sisters were daugh- 


ters of the late John G. Kolb, founder 
of the Kolb Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
which merged with General Baking 
Co. in 1913. Their estates amounted 
to over $250,000. 

* 


Benson Skelton, Jr. is now a first 
lieutenant in the U.S. Air Force. He 
is stationed at San Antonio, Texas. 
Lt. Skelton was graduated with 
honors from Florida State University 
at Tallahassee. He majored in ac- 
counting and passed the C.P.A. ex- 
amination before he was 21 years 
of age. He is the son of Benson L. 
Skelton and Mrs. Skelton of Atlanta. 
His father was associated with the 
baking business for many years be- 
fore becoming the secretary-treasur- 
er of the Southern Bakers Assn. 


Mrs. Martha Smith Fry, Walling- 
ford, Conn., chairman of the Con- 
necticut Nutrition Council, has an- 
nounced the reappointment of 
Charles Barr, secretary of the Con- 
necticut Bakers Assn., as publicity 
chairman of the council for next year. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

CHICAGO MEETING OCT. 11 

CHICAGO — “The Importance of 
Sugar in Modern Bread Production” 
will be the title of a talk by R. T. 
Bohn, Bohn Food Research, Inc., 
Scarsdale, N.Y., at the Oct. 11 meet- 
ing of the Chicago Bakery Production 
Club. 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn.), At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Sec., Harold Fied- 
ler, American Bakers Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct.. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
$04 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 12—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Hotel 
Wahkonsa, Fort Dodge; Sec., Walter 
Dolch, 107 S. Main St., Maquoketa, 
Towa. 


Oct, 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
D.C.; Sec., Alex V. Tisdale, 

Star Route, Pottstown, Pa. 

Oct. 23-25—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn.; Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sec., Albert Wohlleb, 1814 
Greenwood St., Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 24—Connecticut Bakers Assn. ; 
Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; Sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct. 29-31 — New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade; Hotel Berkeley-Car- 
teret, Asbury Park; Sec., Michael 
Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Nov. 18-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
Sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 13-15—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta; Sec., Benson Skelton, 
26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


1956 


Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sec., C. L. Coffman, Seneca 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Feb, 5-7— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. winter convention; Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; Sec., 


Theodore Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Feb. 10-12—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas Golf Stag Outing; Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C.; Sec., Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte, N.C. 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, 
TL. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Apr. 16-18—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

June 18-20— Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

July 15-18—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W.Va.; Sec., Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston, W.Va. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Program Complete for 
Connecticut Convention 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Plans have 
been completed for the one-day fall 
convention of the Connecticut Bakers 
Assn. Oct. 24 at Hartford. The con- 
vention will be at the Hotel Statler. 


The program will include a busi- 
ness meeting, information discussions, 
friendship hour and banquet, followed 
by entertainment and dancing. 
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ABA GOVERNORS HONORED—At a luncheon in Minneapolis recently, new 
and retiring governors of the American Bakers Assn. were honored. Held at 
Charlie’s Cafe, the get-together was sponsored by J. M. Feist, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Minneapolis, and Walter Lanpher, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Seated, left to right, are Arthur K. Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Mr. Feist; Edwin R. Booth, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis; 
Carl Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis, retiring ABA governor; 
A. J. Tosic, Jordan Baking Co., Tacoma; Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster 
Baking Co. and past chairman of the ABA; Graham McGuire, Lakeland 
Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, new governor; John McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo, retired; Bert J. Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co.; Haskell Preffer, Eddy’s 
Bakery, St. Paul; and J. M. Tombers, American Bakeries Co., St. Paul. 
Standing are D. N. Karalis, Lakeview Bakery Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Aaron 
Peterson, Zinsmaster; William Blackie, East Side Bakery, Minneapolis; 
George Emrich, Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, master of ceremonies; J. M. 
Long, secretary of the local bakers associations; Mr. Lanpher and S. H. 
Keehn, Eddy’s Baking Co., Minneapolis. Also present was Frank W. Cooley, 
the American Baker, Minneapolis. 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


i FLOUR 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service . 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choicest milling wheat secti of Monta 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE City 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf’ 


PENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
SeaKke CIiTrv, MINNBSBOTA 
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he said, for control, and experienced 
manpower to implement the program 
can be found. The determination must 
evolve before the market will be- 
come a fully fresh pie market. Store 
bought pie, he concluded, is store 
bought pie. Whether it connotes good 
or bad eating depends on every pie 
baker in the market doing his part 
to keep the reputation unsullied. 

A report on the progress of sta- 
phylococcus food poisoning research 
was given by Dr. William Bradley, 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, substituting for Dr. Gail M. 
Dack, Food Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Real progress has been made in 
such research, Dr. Bradley reported. 
For example, every step in the pro- 
cedures of purification of the food 
poisoning agent required that a se- 
ries of monkeys be fed. In the past 
year researchers have been able to 
substitute a simple test to replace 
many of the monkey feeding tests. 

It has been shown in the last year 
that a few patients who reacted to 
large doses of antibiotics had sta- 
phylococcus food poisoning. This 
should prove of value in certain medi- 
co-legal cases where a food item 
is falsely held responsible for a pa- 
tient’s illness. 

Attention is being given to new 
formulas for pies as they are de- 
veloped to determine whether the 
new formulas raise or lower the 
hazard of staphylococcus food poison- 
ing. It appears that low calory foods, 
which have had sugar replaced with 
a substitute sweetener, are suscepti- 
ble to the germ. 
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YOUNG EXECUTIVES ELECT 


ATLANTIC CITY. N.J.— Richard 
A. West, West Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis, was elected chairman of the 
Young Executives of the Baking In- 
dustry at a meeting of the group 
during the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. Mr. West 
succeeds Nick Muller, Muller-Grocers 
Baking Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Elected to the committee of the 
group were Russell W. Hanscom, Jr., 
Hanscom Brothers, Inc., Philadel- 
phia; John D. Faulds, Faulds Oven 
Co., Chicago, and Charles J. Regan, 
Jdr., Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. All terms are for one year. 





Lowell E. Mainland, J. Walter 
Thompson Advertising Agency, San 
Francisco, gave a report of the ac- 
tivities of the Pineapple Growers 
Assn. and its work in servicing the 
pie baking industry. Much more ma- 
terial will be available from the as- 


sociation in the months ahead, he 
promised. 
Lawrence W. Fasano, Fasano Pie 


Co., Chicago, was elected chairman 
of the National Association of Whole. 
sale Pie Bakers, replacing Mr. Copell. 
Boyd Frazier, E Thomas Pie Co., 
Toledo, was 1 first vice pres- 
ident, and P Paul’s Pie 
Bakery, Houst cas, Was named 
the secretary-tré of the organ- 
ization. Mr. Henderson was chairman 
of the nominating committee. 

BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHARLES FRANZ DIES 
BUFFALO—Charles Franz, 64, dis- 
trict manager for the Hall Baking 
Co. in the Buffalo district for 28 
years, died Sept. 18 in his home in 

Buffalo, N.Y. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILL ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 














high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling exper- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis ci, s. oa. 
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'T-M ageltle Me) mm Aolt] am Lo) 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Mread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


UTM Grey atte} ifeleli-tomm wlell] am ull ia om 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 











This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can d d 
on LA Reet LA GRANGE MILLS 


LOURS === RED WING, MINNESOTA 









Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Jones E. Mapes 


JOINS GLACO—Appointment of 
Jones E. Mapes as eastern territorial 
manager for the National Glaco 
Chemical Corp. was announced by 
H. W. Gillespie, Glaco president. Mr. 
Mapes formerly was a national repre- 
sentative for Anheuser-Busch, Inc. In 
his new post he will make his head- 
quarters at the Glaco plant at Fair 
Lawn, N.J. In the baking industry 35 
years, Mr. Mapes became affiliated 
with Anheuser-Busch in 1934 as 
branch manager, advanced steadily 
to the post of national representative 
and in the last few years his efforts 
have been in the field of production 
service. He is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Baking and the 
home course of Siebel Institute. 





Illinois Production Club 


Outlines Year's Programs 


PEORIA, ILL.—The program for 
the coming year has been announced 
by the Central Illinois Production 
Club, following the group’s first 
meeting of the year here. 

The program: Oct. 19, a demonstra- 
tion at the Melvin Bakery, Peoria, to 
be presented by the Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co. in conjunction 
with its central Illinois distributor, 
the Gateway Milling Co., Peoria; No- 
vember, a safety program, December, 
no meeting; January, annual dinner 
dance; February, sanitation program. 

The program committee, consisting 
of George Heninger, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Peoria, chairman; Al Wolford, 
Schulze Baking Co., Peoria, and Mar- 
tin Larkin, Larkin Home Bakery, 
Pekin. 














In Perfect Comfort 
ENJOY YOUR SUN 


at this beautiful resort hotel 


‘ $ a 
= me mek we ooh, 


You and your tamily will love it here. 
Everything to give you a good time 
and all right here on the hotel’s 
own 1400 acres. 





It’s only a few steps to hotel’s own 
private, uncrowded, 18-hole, cham- 
pionship golf course; tennis; swim- 
ming; riding . . . And, near by are 
good hunting and fishing. 


Invigorating, dry climate, sunny days; 
cool, sleep-filled nights. Go home 
sun-tanned, rested and relaxed. 


Just write for pictorial folder 
Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C2, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 











Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


e 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


: e 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
FBlour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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BIG TURNOUT 


(Continued from page 13) 





third of present sales are on items 
changed basically and improved in 
the same 10 years. 

He said that along with improved 
merchandising, better advertising, de- 
velopment of self-service stores and 
more attractive displays, the impor- 
tance of new products and new prod- 
uct research could not be overempha- 
sized. 

Growing interest in good nutrition 
offers the grocery industry a major 


B-E-T-S 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 
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SFUL oo 
USINESS CALLS FOR 

FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 

DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


New York 18, N. Y. 


A SUCCES 















45 West 36th Street 





BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


« NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 
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marketing opportunity, he told the 
convention, and went on to assert 
that food faddists have spread a great 
deal of misinformation in this field, 
particularly about bread. 

“Despite its excellent nutritional 
qualities, this economical food—so 
frequently called the staff of life in 
years gone by—is fighting a hard bat- 
tle. This is a battle against unbal- 
anced ‘dieting,’ public lack of under- 
standing of basic nutrition facts, and 
outright quackery,” he said. “All of 
us need to work toward a simple, 
sound and saleable concept of good 
nutrition which can be clearly com- 
municated to the American public.” 

Mr. Willis said that rising produc- 
tion costs and increasing competition 
mean that grocery industry manage- 
ment must find new methods and 
equipment not only to increase pro- 
duction per plant and warehouse 
worker, but to offset the mounting 
costs of keeping salesmen in the field. 

He cited this as a special challenge 
to industries such as baking where 
the perishable nature of the product 
calls for frequent delivery of small 
quantities by highly-paid employees. 

“Research to reduce the perish- 
ability of such products may provide 
one way of reducing unit distribution 
costs,” Mr. Willis said, “but while we 
are awaiting this development, the 
food industry will do well to re-study 
its entire mechanics of transporta- 
tion and distribution to locate addi- 
tional economies wherever possible.” 

During the first general session, 
Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville, presented Mr. Graeves 
with a gold badge of office, a testi- 
monial for his long service, and a 
ship’s clock in appreciation for his 
chairmanship. 

In his turn, Mr. Graeves paid 
tribute to the “man with the golden 
voice,” William FE. Maier, Maier 
Bakery, Reading, Pa., whose songs 
have opened and closed ABA meet- 
ings for many years. He received a 
“perpetual motion” clock. 

Concluding the session was Sen. 
John W. Bricker, who spoke on the 
moral and social responsibilities of 
American business. 

“Economic prosperity is not an end 
in itself unless sheer comfort is the 
goal of life,” Sen. Bricker said. “More 
important than absolute comfort, 
however, is absolute survival. The 
fable about the fat and flabby animal 
who is devoured by the lean and hun- 
gry has modern applications, the most 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











films, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


flood of publications. 


is approximately $3.55. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE AMERICAN BAKER 
NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The American Baker is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 18, covering the complete set of issues for the 
year 1950 and continuing through volume 21, for the year 1953. 
Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University Micro- 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of 
libraries is that of providing adequate space for a constant 
Periodicals pose an especially difficult 
problem because of their bulk and number. For this reason, many 
libraries and other users of microfilm equipment are substitut- 
ing microfilm editions for their paper copies after the latter have 
passed their period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition 








important of which is that the Soviet 
bear is exceedingly lean and still 
hungry, notwithstanding its smiling 
face and soft voice of recent months. 
President Eisenhower has not been 
deceived. As long as this administra- 
tion holds office, there is going to be 
no appeasement, no relaxation of our 
military posture, and no double- 
crossing of the satellite countries. 
This means, of course, that discipline 
and self-sacrifice will continue to 
mark our national life. 

“Even without the overhanging 
threat of Communism, our unprece- 
dented material prosperity would not 
necessarily prove that every day in 
every way life is getting better and 
better. Unless a veritable orgy of 
consumption is the be-all and the 
end-all, a high level of prosperity of- 
fers merely a better chance for men 
to achieve the higher ends of life. The 
purpose of life is to live it with the 
greatest possible fidelity to such non- 
material values as truth, ju¢#ice, fra- 
ternity, and loyalty. These are the 
values which most Americans recog- 
nize as a reflection of God’s will.” 


Self-Service 

The potential market for self-serv- 
ice in bakeries was seen as substan- 
tial by Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s 
Bakery, Washington. Speaking at the 
Oct. 4 retail branch session, Mr. 
Schupp referred to bakery self-serv- 
ice as a new trend. 

He said it appears that larger 
multiple unit operators are particu- 
larly well situated to tackle this new 
field. Further exploitation of this 
market with success was indicated. 

Speed of self-service has limitations 
despite being faster than service at 
the retail bakery, Mr. Schupp said. 
Whereas the waiting line at the re- 
tail bakery is encountered before 
transactions, for self-service the 
waiting line is at the checkout coun- 
ter, he said. 

It was Mr. Schupp’s observation 
that packaged baked foods at self- 
service stores are handled and rehan- 
dled by customers “until the last im- 
pulse temptation has been squeezed 
out of them.” 

Self-service operation offers great- 
er possibilities in locations of ex- 
tremely heavy foot traffic, such as 
railroad terminals, in the heart of 
downtown areas and at large shop- 
ping centers, he declared. Better uti- 
lization of floor space was said to be 
a main factor. 

Mr. Schupp suggested that bakers 
intending to change to self-service 
do so gradually. More will be known 
about the baker’s own market, he 
said, because the degree of accept- 
ance of packaged baked foods will 
furnish the answer to the question 
of consumer acceptance or rejection 
of self-service. 

Self-service was not viewed suit- 
able for bakers specializing in such 
items as French pastries, birthday, 
party and wedding cakes. Self-serv- 
ices will never take any business 
away from this type of operation, Mr. 
Schupp declared. 

The speaker described the stand- 
ard retail bakery as the “show win- 
dow of the baking industry.” He said 
that retail bakery products are pur- 
chased by many individuals, with 
none of them in a position to deter- 
mine the policy of the bakery op- 
eration. This one factor is the retail 
baker’s greatest strength, Mr. Schupp 
said, and this factor alone will guar- 
antee that the retail baker will never 
vanish from the American food 
market. 

Speaking on mechanized shortcuts 
in retail pastry production, W. H. 
Wunluck, Durkee Famous Foods, 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed. replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. ~ 
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HELP WANTED 








Vv 
HAVE OPENINGS FOR MACHINE TEND 
ers in 2,000 cwt. mill in town of 12, 


population located in southern Minneso 
All replies will be kept in strict co 
fidence. Our men know about this 
Address 1140, The American Baker, Ming 
neapolis 1, Minn. 7 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


ee v 


DANISH BAKER AND PASTRY COOK— 
32 years of age, married, seeks employe 
ment in U.S.A. Fully experienced, ha 
master-baker’s certificate, speaks Englisit 
fluently. John Pitzner, 26 Gage Ave. Seg 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Ph. Li. 9-799% 








Chicago, said there are still furthe 
roads to improvement of bakers’ curs 
rent methods. 

Everything is being done by equi 
ment and ingredient manufacturerg 
to make the bakers’ job easier. 
progress in this respect, the re 
bakers were told by Mr. Wunlud 
to investigate all the new develop 
ments and not to be afraid to ft 
new ideas. 

Production of Danish pastry an 
puff pastry by a mechanical sheete® 
was demonstrated by Paul G. Pfrom: 
mer, also of Durkee Famous Foods 
Chicago. Mr. Pfrommer also demom 
strated a dinner roll and Vienna lo 
moulder. The moulder and sheet 
stirred up much interest among t 
retail bakers crowding the meeti 
room. 

Formulas for puff pastry, nut hor 
and almond crispy filling, rolled 
dinner rolls and no-time cinnamé 
dough were distributed. 

Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakery, C 
cago, chairman of the retail brané 
presided at the session. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOAN APPROVED 
WASHINGTON—A business Id 
has been approved by the Small B 
ness Administration for the Sun 
ley Bakery, Phoenix, Ariz. 











VICE CHAIRMAN OF 
AIB DIRECTORS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—With 
of the American Institute of 
ing’s 15 directors present for 
board meeting held here, F. W. E 
enhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., 
ark, was chosen vice chairman 
fill the vacancy created through 
resignation of Milton Petersen, P. 
Petersen Baking Co., Omaha. 
Petersen remains as a member @ 
the board. Other officers of the Ame 
ican Institute of Baking who co 
tinue to serve are: L. E. Castel 
chairman; Paul Chapman, secretary, 
and Joseph Lee, treasurer. Howarl 
O. Hunter is president of the & 
stitute. 











to bakery profits... 











UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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a ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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Wi | i th Against four other players at stud, you are dealt one ace down and one up. What 
ey are your chances of romping home with the pot—1 out of 4... ? 3 out of 5...? 
7 out of 10...? 


stand up? (Answer below) 





You can bet the limit on this pair—and never lose. 
As a careful production man you want two things in a flour—proper age and 


T h absolute uniformity. 
ey never Atkinson’s 50,000 cwt. aging plant assures fully aged flour ready to put in 


production. (IT’S BIN AGED*). 
| t a That same flour gets a final quality check in the bin, hours before loading in 
e yo Ul Ow n either sacks or bulk. You know it’s right because IT’s BIN CHECKED*. 
When you buy from Atkinson, the flour you order is the flour you get. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ATKINSON MILLING Co. ISR ER RE: RS ROTA 
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Flours milled for 


discriminating 
bakers 


Your Bakery PLeserves the Bet! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 
















FOR MIXING 
CAKES, 
YOU’D USE 
A CAKE 
PADDLE 


AMERICAN 
BEAUTY 





FOR BEST RESULTS IN HIGH-SUGAR-CONTENT CAKES... 


choose AMERICAN BEAUTY Cake Flour! 





For delicate cakes—angel food, 
sponge or high-ratio white 
layer cakes—no flour does the 
job like American Beauty Cake 
Flour. Premium flour for a 
premium job. American Beauty 
carries high percentages of 
shortening—up to 140% sugar 
. and gives you maximum 
volume, velvety texture plus 
unusual keeping qualities. 
To round out your cake flour 


requirements, Russell-Miller 
offers Royal Patent for medi- 
um-sugar-content cakes, Solite 
for lower-sugar-content cakes 
and R-M Special for lean cakes. 

Let your Russell-Miller rep- 
resentative tell you more about 
these and the other fine R-M 
bakery flours—all selected and 
milled to meet your every re- 
quirement with uniform qual- 
ity and dependability. 





De ror a vour nov ees... Beery MILLER 


Producer Occident 100% Bakers 

Sweet Loaf Whole Wheat Reliable 

Eaco Powerful American Beauty Cake 
Baltic 


Sunburst American Beauty R070! Patent MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Gold Heart Special White Spray 
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BAKING 


HELPS 


Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 
recommended by authorities in the field ..................-- $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C, Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakere ......ccccccccccsccces $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C, Summers 
A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 
SE Fe SD Fak 0 NNN Gh or6 Cc csevesvedeswesseses $4.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
SY ccindesceeaees eis ob tk KGRReRERaens Ola es vee eeks bhewewe $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
GE MOCRUNEE GOTTEN oii onic ce cvicincccctcecteseesdeesessteeeees $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who w.sn to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
I ia ia 6 66860 00h5 20 Ceerice ensures enorrnereuces sued $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ................ $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
Se TG BO Ee I, 0. Fk w dc dcesctancaseresevndvccsas $6.75 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
REE hue eae Wak: & Re Raanks ab WH a Ok Adee wae Ree Seabee $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
SOP COMESCTIONCES ONG MASEFY COOKS ... osc ccacccccvescossecese $5.00 

MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
I Gl OE 5 oe. bathe nace be civae One shud we dewkee oe eeene $6.50 

EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for ..................e2ee00- $7.00 

PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some ............-...+e+- $5.00 
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COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
TE 4 oon os-cn-cneenes ebaae ooo bawsee oOaa se 05-0 PeeamenT $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
ES oc cho enkos nanan PSR a6 edad whe RATER RENO ERR E $6.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
Pele ee IE GIN oo. sieiciceisc ct cccncevceademesees ceauan’ $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.00 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 

By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech- 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design ...................0.. $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
I EE ED oo none de bcs eetsesceuvanrascucdcwaaes $3.00 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 
Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12.0 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ......... $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
WN av crand ance heat dead mad bale a cakda nae ele awe en aad sie $1.00 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the a 
recommend it to bakers, large and small ..............+2+0+: $1.00 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 

P.O. Box 67 

Minneapolis |, Minn. 
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“Not by bread alone —" 


You know yourself there’s a good deal more 
to keeping a home and a family happy than just paying the bills. 


It’s doing things together 


Piling into the car for a day’s outing... raking 
leaves on an autumn afternoon .. . having a bar- 
becue in your own backyard. 

Going to worship together every week is an- 
other of the good things in life which are best 
shared. Think back over the years. Remember 
when you were a youngster, how important and 
grown-up you felt walking into your church or 


synagogue with your folks. It was a nice feeling, 
wasn’t it? Surely you want to do as well for your 
family, this week. 

Withoui even trying, you'll provide a pattern, 
a foundation, a way of living, that will guide the 
lives of your children years from now. And if theirs 
is a happy life, what warmer tribute could you 
have ? 











‘He restoreth your soul... hn Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Electron Beam Use 


On Bread Cited 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Michi- 
gan State College announces that a 
machine which has been termed one 
of the major advances in research 
equipment in recent years has been 
installed at the college. 

It’s a General Electric electron 
beam generator—also called a cath- 
ode ray machine—which can pasteur- 
ize food without heating. 

Dennis E. Wiant, in charge of the 
device at the college, said it is al- 
ready known that the machine can, 
among other things, kill grain stor- 
age insects or make them sterile at 
a cost of about 14¢ per ton for 
electric current. 

Also, he said, scientists believe the 
machine can prevent mold on wheat. 
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ELECTRON BEAM GENERATOR— 
A General Electric million-volt elec- 
tron beam generator has recently 
been installed at Michigan State Col- 


lege. Shown with the machine is 
Dennis E. Wiant. 


That, he said, would mean grain could 
be stored at a higher moisture con- 
tent. 

Prof. Wiant said bread treated with 


the machine can be kept at room tem- 
perature for many months without 
molding. It can increase the shelf life 
of various products. 

The college has rented the device 
from General Electric. 


¥ ¥ 


New Generator 


MILWAUKEE—tThe X-ray Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co. has 
announced that it is developing a new 
triple-powered electron beam genera- 
tor for use in sterilizing foods and 
drugs and in producing improved 
chemicals. 

Operating at 2 million volts, the 
machine will provide twice the pene- 
trating power hitherto available, and 
operate at 1% milliamperes, result- 
ing in a trebled output of 2,100 watts. 

Electrons (sometimes known as 
cathode rays or beta rays) have been 
found useful for sterilization of foods 
and drugs so as to (1) prevent spoil- 
age, (2) lengthen the period for which 
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they can be stored, or (3) reduce the 
degree of refrigeration needed to pre- 
serve them. Tests are presently under 
way in many areas under the auspices 
of universities, commercial firms and 
the Quartermaster Corps to study the 
long-range effects on these foods and 
to minimize changes in taste, color 
and odor caused by sterilization. 
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Reliability 








DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’’ ““Novadelox’”’ and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE BOItVISItON 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Egg Yolhs in Powdered Gorm 





